THIS Is ONE of the very few books addressed 
specifically to the older adolescent. Its aim 
is to present and develop in simple terms 
the concept of mental maturity and point 
the way to personal fulfilment and accept- 
able social adjustment. 

The emphasis throughout is placed on 
“seeing things whole”; sex is dealt with 
frankly, and this section contains an ex- 
ceptionally concise yet detailed account of 
“the facts of life’’ with useful practical hints. 

This is, in fact, not only an invaluable 
guide book for the older adolescent; but 
also for the parent, teacher or social worker 
with whom he comes into daily contact. 
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FOREWORD 


OREWORDS are sometimes written as favours to 

friends, but not in this case. Mr. Chamberlain is 

not a friend of mine, although after reading his book 

I hope that before long he may be. The warm humanity 

and quiet sympathy which his writing shows are the very 

stuff of friendship; and those who do not know the 

‘ author personally can at any rate gain much from his 
pen. 

When the manuscript of this book arrived out of the 
blue, I had no reason to expect it to be any better than 
others that had been sent to me from time to time, and 
I confess that it was from a rather weary sense of duties 
that the reading was begun. But not for long was the 
reading weary, for the serious discussion is enlivened by 
pithy comment and neat epigram. $ 

Not only can Mr. Chamberlain write, but he knows 
what he is writing about. One may not agree with his 
every view, but at least they are views soundly based on 
wide knowledge and well considered by a wise mind. In 
recent years there has been a spate of books on adolescence, 
some dealing very well with the sexual potentialities and 
problems of the period; but I know of no similarly simple 
guide to the complex process of personal and social 
maturation. The word ‘fulfilment’ in the sub-title is the 
key to the author’s thought; fulfilment through work and 
leisure, through sex and love, through social activity and 
religious attitude. F 

This volume is as modest in size as in spirit, but it 
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should not therefore be counted unimportant. I hope 
that many will read it, and if this foreword persuades any 
to do so, it will have been well worth the writing. 


CYRIL BIBBY 
Chipping Barnet, Herts 
17th December 1950 


PREFACE 


HE aim of this little book is to offer to the older 
adolescent and the younger man or woman (and 
possibly some teachers, social workers and others engaged 
professionally in assisting the young) a brief survey of the 
problems to be faced and the adjustments to be attempted 
on approaching comparative maturity and adult status. 
Emphasis has been laid throughout upon the adventure 
of “facing the facts’ and the value of ‘seeing life whole.’ 
It has been assumed that key achievements in growing 
up in an adult society are a satisfactory vocation, a happy 
love life, and a sound working philosophy or religion. 
The elementary ‘facts of life,’ knowledge of which is so 
essential to happy relations between the sexes, have been 
treated frankly and with sufficient detail to present a 
reasonably clear and complete picture, but always within 
the context of a ‘religious’ endeavour to see and set each 
area of human experience, fulfilment and joy in sound 
Perspective and harmony. 

The author is indebted to rather too many sources of 
fact and stimulation to justify any direct acknowledgments, 
but he wishes to record the kindness of Mr. Cyril Bibby 
and Dr. Helena Wright, without whose advice and 
practical suggestions the sections on sex would not have 
been possible, and of Dr. Clifford Allen, for a note on the 
legal aspect of sex behaviour. 
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A NOTE TO TEACHERS 


HIS little book is one addressed to the older adolescent, 
and not one written about him. It is, therefore, more - 
detailed in some sections, and less so in others than it 
would otherwise be. The teacher or advanced student 
of education must not regard the work as in any way a 
text-book on adolescence. The aim throughout has been 
to paint a picture of the panorama of opportunities for 
development and fulfilment which extend before every 
healthy young man and woman. It is a message of hope 
and encouragement as well as a description of fact. ` 
The chapter on sex, however, might possibly appeal to 
the teacher, youth leader or other qualified person, 
interested in health and sex education, as the basis of a 
talk to young people. Before embarking upon such an 
enterprise, however, the reader is advised to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the appropriate books men- 
tioned in the reading list. It would also be advisable to 
illustrate any such talks with modern visual aids, and 
again the teaching notes should be very carefully studied. 
The following list of film-strips and films may be 
useful: 
Film-strips 
HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 
HUMAN REPRODUCTION 
SEX AND SOCIAL LIFE 
THE MENSTRUAL CYCLE 
Films 
GROWING GIRLS 


Common Ground Ltd. 
Common Ground Ltd. 
Common Ground Ltd. 
A. J. Lockwood 


Sound-Services Ltd. 


It 


I 
THE MEANING OF MATURITY 


Wee road through adolescence? is really the road 
towards maturity. To see the journey through the 
adolescent period in perspective an attempt must be made 
at the outset to develop the concept of human maturity. 

When any particular phase of development is under 
special review there is always the danger of undue 
isolation, The adolescent is but a child rapidly growing 
up, and the road through adolescence is really nothing 
more mysterious than a phase of rapid physical and 
emotional growth and a phase of more or less prolonged 
adjustment to grown-up standards. A reasonably clear 
concept of being grown-up is therefore an essential 
starting point. 

Little attention has yet been paid by the psychologist 
to the ‘concept of mental maturity. Abnormality and 
immaturity seem to attract more attention. But in recent 
years some attention at least has been given to the prob- 
lem and a number of ‘marks of maturity’ outlined. 


1 Adolescence is a wider term than pubescence. The 
pubertal period—characterised by rapid physical growth, 
development of the sex organs, breasts, pubic hair, breaking 
of the voice, growth of facial hair, and so on—commonly 
ranges from ten to sixteen years. Adolescence, however, is in 
some ways a state of mind rather than a stage of actual growth 
and relates specially to those who have experienced puberty 
but who are not yet accepted as adults. Many accepted 
adults, of course, remain adolescent in some way. Very few 
ever fully mature. 
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“Insight 

Mature persons know something about themselves and 
their behaviour. They possess something of the gift for 
seeing themselves as others see them and as they see 
others. They possess sufficient intelligence to grasp some- 
thing of the causal relationship between the workings of 
the mind and its manifestations in behaviour. When this 
ability to understand is coupled with the capacity to laugh 
at oneself also (self-acceptance) then we have a sense of 
humour, which is not only a good thing in itself but is 
also an important ingredient in the religious attitude. 

In a world of social relationships personal insight must 
be accompanied by social insights too. The mature 
person is sensitive to the world of his or her fellows, able 
to see their point of view and accept their right to hold 
opinions. Such insights are something more penetrating 
than mere toleration. Real understanding, as well as 


general toleration, is necessary for the effective handling of 
social affairs. 


Altitude to Self and Society 


Mature persons have a healthy attitude towards 
themselves—what they are, what they have been, and 
what they hope to become. Such an attitude is reasonably 
confident and forward-looking. We expect a measure of 
ambition. This ambition and confidence, however, is 
balanced in the mature by a measure of detachment. It 
is possible to take life too seriously—to care too much. 
The adolescent sometimes does this, although caring too 
little is perhaps the more common failing, 

The mature person is interested in the world at large 
as well as in himself or herself. In an essentially social 
environment the mature person’s ‘ego-ideal’ is balanced 
by his ‘world-ideal’. Self-discovery and personal am- 
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bition are paralleled by social discovery and social 
idealism. Again, however, perspective must be preserved. 
Utopianism, as well as personal ambition, can be over- 
done. 


Interests 


A mature person is cultured in the sense of being 
interested in many things. A cultured person has been 
described as one who can talk for an hour without 
revealing his occupation. Another writer describes 
culture as a wide capacity for enjoyment. 

The cultivation of interests enriches our ‘world’ and 
enables us to be more discriminating in the formation of 
our ‘world-ideal’. It also adds to our stability. In-times of 
trouble the many-sided person has more to fall back upon 
as well as more to look forward to. Small worlds not 
infrequently collapse. 


Social Participation 


The mature person is an active participant. Insights 
and interests by themselves are not enough. There must 
be a capacity to ‘lose oneself’ in group participation as 
well in one’s more general interests. Indeed much of our 
self-discovery and our social insights arises out of our 
participation and réle-playing. 

The mature adult is expected to participate in the im- 
portant sectors of social life—as worker in the economic 
field, as husband or wife in the domestic field, as student 
in the educational field, as intelligent voter in the political 
field, as devotee and crusader in the religious field, as 
companion and enthusiast in the field of recreation and 
sport. 

Not everyone, of course, will be equally active in all 
sectors of human activity. There are the bachelor and the 
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immersion. A coherent, deep-rooted and forward- 
looking orientation to life as a whole must be regarded 
as the architectonic framework of the mature personality 
—its invisible means of support and its guiding light. 


The Special Problems of the Adolescent 


It will be clear from the above outline that the road to 
maturity does not begin at adolescence. Some of life’s 
lessons (especially the emotional ones) have to be learned 
during the first few years if much trouble is to be avoided. 
The road to maturity is a journey which begins long 

“before the adolescent period. The special problems of 
adolescence relate to a number of special adjustments 
which thrust themselves upon most young people in 
modern times during this period of development and 
adaptation. 

These adjustments are largely concerned with leaving 
school and finding a job, the appearance of sex as a 
powerful factor in the realm of feeling and behaviour, 
getting along with others, getting along with the opposite 
sex and probably choosing or accepting a life partner, 
and finally working out for oneself a practical and satis- 
fying philosophy of life and personal religion. 


II 


WORK AND LEISURE 


T art of living; it has been said, rests very largely 
upon three fundamental choices—the right job, the 
right husband or wife, and the right religion. All three 
choices are of vital importance, and all three are closely 
bound together in various ways. 

Because most people choose a career before they choose 
a partner for life, and because a genuine religion of one’s 
own is an achievement dependent on a fair measure of 
maturity, occupational adjustment will be dealt with first 
and religion last. 

The important choices mentioned above represent 
something far more than casual decisions. Our whole 
attitude to such matters is involved. In the first place, 
choice itself is always considerably affected by our 
attitudes. In the second place, if life is to be a success our 
choices have to be sustained. We cannot get along for ever 
without personal effort and ever-developing interests, 
even when our major choices are wise. And even faulty 
decisions can be corrected to some extent by our attitudes, 
and our determination to make life a success. (This is 
fortunate indeed, because every major decision in life is 
something of a gamble.) 

The young person has to face up to the problem of work 
and getting a job, which is usually contrasted strongly 
with leisure. What exactly is work and how does it differ 
from leisure? This is a quite difficult question but one of 
considerable interest and importance. 

a 19 
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The economist sees work largely as a means to pro- 
duction and wealth. Our standard of living, of course, a 
very closely geared to the amount of ‘work applied to our 
human and material resources. Under primitive con- 
ditions the standard of living obviously depends ipon 
what is produced, and upon the services rendered, by the 
various members. In a more complex social structure 
the higher standard of living is obtained by extensive 
division of labour and integrated effort. It is this 
division of labour which is at the root of the economist 8 
conception of work. The person specialising in ane 
particular product, process or service cannot be Ee 
ated entirely with the results of his own labour. The 
farmer will not want to wear his food and the cobbler will 
not want to eat his shoes. This is where money and the 
various (and often complicated) mechanisms of exchange 
of goods and services come in. . 

It is this indirect and roundabout nature of production 
and exchange that gives rise to the general impression, 
expressed by the formula WORK—MONEY— 
LEISURE, that people work only for monetary reward. 

In actual fact quite a lot of work, such as that of the 
housewife or children in the home, is not at all strictly 
Seared to monetary reward. And there is still quite a lot 


of voluntary ‘work? carried out. In times of crisis, too, 
we look to other motives than money to pull us through. 
Nevertheless it does 


remain a fact that we do expect 
tangible or satisfying results from our labours. Under 
modern conditions much of our work is bound to be a 
tnatter of means rather than ends. Much of it is bound to 
be somewhat irksome and tiresome, if not actually un- 
pleasant. à 
The economis 


t is quite right in stressing both the less 
pleasant side of work and the undoubted fact that the 
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worker expects to be rewarded. It is still true that the 
labourer is worthy of, and expects, his hire. 

Psychologists have looked at work from a rather 
different point of view, examining, more closely than the 
economist, some of the satisfactions that may be derived 
from appropriate occupation. These satisfactions are 
undoubtedly more numerous and more profound than 
is often believed. A number of important human needs 
and wants are met by the work situation. 

One such human trend is the desire for successful 
activity. The labour problem, it has been said, is more a 
problem of inducing men and women to be active in 
productive ways than of bribing them from idleness to 
activity. It is interesting to note that there is hardly a 
gainful occupation which is not someone’s hobby or 
sporting interest. 

Another human desire is mastery and achievement. 
Control over men and materials brings a sense of satis- 
faction. And such control is all the more satisfactory 
when there is real achievement, too. 

The desire for company and cheerfulness may also be 
met by the work situation. To many folk the shop or the 
office is ‘home from home.’ To a few lonely people it 
actually is home. 

Love of approval, notice, eminence, respect or ‘being 
somebody’ is another deep human desire which may 
arise from occupation. 

Even submission has its acceptable side. When we 
approve of those in authority there is frequently a deep 
satisfaction to be gained from taking orders from and 
working out the plans of others. Psychologists do recog- 
nise, however, that there can be too much and (probably 
far more important) the wrong sort of submission. And, 
undoubtedly, in our modern society there is often too 
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much subservience and too little opportunity for es, 
sense of achievement and mastery which is essentia 
to happiness. 

; Te trouble, it seems, from the angle of the 
psychologist, is not so much work itself but work ur 
rewarding to the individual—too much humiliation mn 

submission, too little achievement and mastery, too lit e 
approval, and a general absence of genuine co-operation 
and consultation. ; , 

There are quite a number of occupational satisfactions, 
however, besides those already outlined. In many callings 
there is the pleasant experience of being in a position to 
help others in a direct and personal way, as in nursing. 
In an even wider range of occupations there is the satis- 
faction of being able to advise others. Most people like 
to be consulted and feel they are in a position to help. 

Another source of satisfaction is derived from personal 
identification. A journalist, for example, may feel he 18 a 
person ‘in the know.’ Those engaged in public service 
may also have a feeling of ‘belongingness’ concerning 
general events. On a smaller scale workers identify them- 
selves with their firm or profession. 

The way a person looks at his job is of great importance. 
The machine-minder who takes a pride ir his machine 
finds work more satisfying than one who has no such 
interest. The nurse interested in how to make her 
patients comfortable is in a more favourable position than 
the nurse who is not. A salesman interested in personal 
psychology may derive satisfaction rather than frustration 
from the idiosyncracies of a customer. Many people, in 


fact, will find work more interesting if they look at it 
from a new point of view. 


One might go on for a very long time describing various 
types of satisfaction derived from Occupation. What is, 
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perhaps, most important of all, is a sense of meaningful- 
ness. Deep down man likes to feel he is playing a funda- 
mental réle in the general scheme of things. Looked at 
from this point of view the daily round becomes a con- 
tribution to society, a society in which the individual is 
both participant and beneficiary. Work and leisure are, 
in varying measure, both means and ends. They are all 
part and parcel of the general job of getting along together. 
Work need not be mere work. Life need not begin only 
when work ends. 

The distinction between work and leisure seems to 
become much less clear when we think of man as a 
citizen, To a person who has a deep sense of citizenship 
work at the bench, work as a trade unionist, membership 
of a discussion group, reading the newspaper, listening to 
the wireless, are all, in a real sense, a contribution to the 
Social structure. They are all part of life. Society needs 
himin a variety of capacities. This society is not a mystical 
force to which material tribute is paid, but a larger group 
behavioural pattern, or social structure, of which we 
Ourselves are a genuine part. " 

A vivid sense of citizenship provides not only a general 
setting for occupation but our attitude to it. The doctor 
regards his patients as fellow citizens in need of specialised 
help, the postman has an awareness that he is carrying 
messages from one citizen to another. We see in all this a 
sense of comradeship which so far has never been very 
widely or deeply felt, but which is nevertheless extremely 
important and closely connected with the religious 
attitude. Such feelings turn occupation into vocation. 

From the point of view of mental hygiene, too, there is 
a good word to be said for work. If it is true that from the 
time of Adam man has been cursed with the necessity of 
work, it is also true that in work man has found a saviour, 
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and comforter. Satisfactory occupation monde ER 
ing structure for our lives and such a i When 
sound, is a powerful bulwark in times of mori eena 
things are not going well in other areas of life sinbility. 
tion may be an important factor in aarp aa. 
But apart from this rather negative aspect, 0 meee 
when it broadens into vocation, plays a Pe hee 
contributing to the main theme of me TE 

adding its quota to the goals and ideals we live for. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


i rnin 
Young people to-day have far more choice Ey ne 
their career than any previous generation ever had. 


eas 
modern problem is just as much one of how to choos 
what to choose. 


One of the most sensible thin Amat 
stages of choosing a career is to attempt a rough ad of 
between what you have to offer and the deman fs 
various careers under consideration. This can be oe A 
jotting down a few observations about yourself (and 1 


E è e 
possible the observations of others, too) under some m 
or six headings and then comparing the result wi 
similar descriptions 


of occupations. Of course this 
‘matching’ cannot be very exact. But it can be a valuable 
aid to the clear thinking necessary when making such 
important decisions. 


gs to do in the preliminary 


Intelligence —Individ 


problem-solving capacity and learning ability. When 
contemplating a career it is well to make sure one is not 
attempting too much. (or too little, for that matter). 
General success in school work and intelligence test 
Scores are useful pointers here. Ability to Pass examina- 
tions is necessary i - Such ability calls for 
Sustained effort as well as general mental capacity to 


uals vary considerably in general 
ci 


| 


| 
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profit from instruction. Some of the higher callings 
demand prolonged strenuous application, and candidates 
should be of the ‘student’ type. In many other careers, 
too, the capacity to stick to it and remain interested is as 
important as innate intellectual ability. 

Aptitudes —All-round ability is not always enough. In 

some cases there must be a marked and specific aptitude. 
The nature of such aptitudes will depend, of course, 
entirely upon the career concerned. In one case it may 
be mathematical, in others it may be artistic, musical, 
linguistic, psychological, philosophical, social and so on. 
It is useless attempting certain careers in the absence of 
the necessary amount of ‘bent’ or ‘flair.’ 
J Interests. —The candidate should not only be interested 
in his career; he should have the appropriate interests, 
too. There is frequently a little confusion concerning 
interests. A person may be extremely interested in being, 
say, a doctor. But when it comes down to practical 
realities there might not be sufficient interest in all the 
detailed matters a doctor has to master. The general 
interest in being a doctor may be little more than a 
romantic fascination.’ 

In the same way it is quite possible for a candidate to. 
have all the necessary and helpful interests of a medical 
student but never to have given any thought at all to 
such a calling. To succeed one must be interested and 
also have the necessary interests. 

Social Réles—Many careers have an important social 
aspect. To be a success one must be able to play (or 
quickly learn to play) the appropriate rôle. This may not 
be easy, for some réles do not come easily to everyone. 
Some people, for example, find it much easier to deal with 
others singly than in groups. Some people find it much 
easier to take a class in a school than to run a club or 
referee a match. Others are very poor at public speaking. 
This social aspect is most important, but the possibility 
of improvement must always be borne in mind. 
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Skills—These are similar in many bass th pee, 
mentioned aptitudes, but more concerned with a r 
thinking. We do not expect the dental surgeon oni 
thumbs and drop his instruments on the floor Sra rA 
apparatus to slide down our throats. We mee call for 
be reasonably skilful. Different careers, natura ee me 
different standards and different kinds of skill. ane 
the skill factor is almost entirely overgoked, DEE 
and music, for example, may possibly be TR = 
matter of practical skill than is commonly imagi kto 

Health—Both the mental and the physical a eich 
health are important. The candidate for a een 
must have the appropriate stability and temp son 10 
Demands here vary considerably from pee mee) 
occupation. And they are not always easy a raid US 
Physical health is important, too, although of t i he ode 
factors making for success in a career it is probably 
most commonly over-emphasised. 


With these headings in mind the student is ames 
make a survey of likely careers. There are bene he 
books and pamphlets on careers and training faci i 
Such a survey is a useful thing to carry out even whe 
skilled vocational guidance is available.! Your career 
will always be very largely in your own hands. 


Some Hints on Your Job 


Remember that all any vocational adviser can do is to 
place you on the bo 


ttom rung of a suitable ladder. You 
have to do the climbing. 


If, after a fair trial, you feel a square peg in a round 
hole, get the most expert advice you can. It may be that 
the work you are asked to do during the first few months 

* Skilled advice concernin 


: 8 careers may be obtained from 
careers masters and mistresses and from the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. 
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is quite different from what you would do at a later stage. 
Or it may be that a genuine mistake has been made. You 
may be unhappy for a variety of reasons. 

Get expert advice about obtaining your academic or 
technical qualifications. Do this early in your career. 
It is easier to study when you are young. Find out how 
and where you can get the best possible tuition. Joining 
a class at your local technical college or taking up a 
systematic course of study at home may help you through 
the important elementary stages, which are so frequently 
rather irksome. Your job will be more interesting and 
your chances of promotion greater when you have mas- 
tered the technical side. 

Find out all you can about the economic and social 
nature of your occupation. Read journals devoted to 
your particular field. This will give your work per- 
spective. 

Take an interest in the problems of management and 
administration. This will make life more interesting. One 
day you may be promoted to a position of administrative 
or managerial responsibility. Many of the higher posts 
in every occupational field are of this nature. First-class 
administrators and managers are rare. 

Keep an eye on promotion. Be ready, but not 
too ready, to step into someone else’s shoes. The great 
poms is to be ready when opportunity knocks at the 

oor. 

Don’t overlook the esthetic attitude. Take a pride in 
your appearance, your manner and manners, your tact 
and social intelligence, your particular technical skills. 
In other words, take a real interest in your job. Don’t let 
it become a ‘life sentence.” 

If you find interest simply cannot be cultivated, then 
seek expert advice. Your work can be a source of 


~ 
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satisfaction if it is well chosen. You may need the help 
of a vocational adviser. 


LEISURE 


_ The time left over when work is done is commonly 
called ‘leisure, although most of us are far from idle 
during most of this period. Indeed, for a good ere 
whose work is of a rather routine nature, leisure is ie 
In any case leisure is far from a waste of tima ag 
many it is absolutely indispensable to personal : heme 
ment. The question of what to do with ‘spare’ tim 
not a silly or useless one. a: 
In siy a minority of cases is occupation alembra e 
and capable of integrating all those areas of participan 
(mentioned in the earlier chapter on maturity) oe 
add up to a full life. The ‘problem’ of leiste e ? 
however, vary considerably from case to case. PS 
great many the ‘job’ and the ‘home’ leave few gaps = 
be filled. Here the problem is not how to spend Jeisu ; 
but how to obtain some. In other cases the re, 
may find himself with considerable time on his hands. 
This is specially likely to be so in the case of the ee 
man or woman not yet ‘burdened’ with the demands o 
the home and the responsibilities of office. Here is the 
time to develop a variety of interests which will be not 


only of immediate satisfaction in themselves but helpful 
and useful throughout life. 


_The possession of numerous i 
forward as a mark of 


They are also a stabilisi 


nterests has been put 
maturity and a mark of culture. 
ng factor in life and in this respect 
Apart from providing something 


ing to fall back upon when things 
are not going quite so well and when some major re- 
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adjustment to life has to be made. The loss of someone 
dear to us, an illness or injury which demands a re- 
orientation to life, the universal experience of getting 
older every day, retirement from work, are all made 
easier when we have suitable leisure interests. 


Hints on Your Leisure 


Do a little exploring with your leisure time. Try things 
out for yourself. You may get some surprises. Sometimes 
our preconceived ideas prove quite wrong. Do not leave 
everything to chance, Treat your leisure as an adventure 
in living. Get yourself introduced here and there. See 
what is going on. Cultivate friendships. 

In a way your leisure activities will be like your work. 
Many of them demand a measure of application before 
they can be properly carried out and fully enjoyed. 
Dancing, tennis, swimming, discussing and so on, are all 
skills that cannot be mastered in a few minutes. If you 
can get expert tuition or guidance so much the better. 
If you cannot get any such help, then take an intelligent 
interest by reading books and by carefully watching others. 

Do not be shy of joining a club or organisation. You 
will be made welcome. Most clubs are anxious to see a 
regular influx of new members of the right sort. If you 
are a little shy, get a friend to introduce you. - 

If you are really shy it is important that you should 
overcome such a paralysing and socially stifling complaint. 
You can do this by joining a discussion club. Begin in a 
small way. ‘Pick up wrinkles from more experienced 
persons. You can learn social skills if you are reasonably 
observant and really try. You will find them useful in 
every walk of life. 

Take an interest in current affairs. Read your daily 
newspapers intelligently. If you can, take a-peep at some 
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of the more serious weekly journals. Listen intelligently 
to the wireless. If you have not already done so at school, 
learn something about how the country is governed and 
what its economic structure is. Keep your knowledge 
up-to-date. Read good books and, if possible, attend some 
classes for adult students. You will find them extremely 
interesting. Such knowledge will help you to follow 
current events more easily. i 

And finally, give careful consideration to the question 
of taking an active interest in administration. There are 
many ways in which you can lend a hand, You may be 
able to do valuable work on a local committee of some 
kind. You may be able to render useful service as an 
honorary secretary or treasurer. Your trade union may 
need your help. In a hundred and one ways you may 
be able to help in a really useful piece of work. If you 
prove useful in a small way you may be selected for far 
more important work. You may become a city councillor 
or even a Member of Parliament. The welfare of a city 
or town or village is closely related to local talent and 
local social-mindedness. In connection with every social 
service there is a real place for the local touch. 


, 


HI 
SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


MAS has been described as higher than the animals 
~~ but a little lower than the angels. Science and 
scripture agree on the uniqueness of Man, who, it seems, 
stands alone in being able to ponder over the more pro- 
found problems of life. Man is the spiritually-minded 
animal, capable of appreciating the spirit in which things 
are done, 

Quite definitely, however, Man is not an angel. He is 
a human being—a cultured animal. In terms of zoology 
he is a placental mammal. And in common with other 
similarly constructed creatures he has a sexual side to his 
nature. This aspect is fully recognised by society and is 
provided for by the institution of marriage and the 
family. Within the framework of marriage and family 
life there can be complete sex fulfilment and happiness. 
In the mature adult married man and woman, sex can 
be a fully integrated sector of life. The happy family is ` 
welded together by the combined forces of love and sex. 

These powerful forces do not, of course, appear out of 
the blue on reaching maturity. They exist in varying 
measure from the earliest days. But it is during adoles- 
cence and early adulthood that they become most acute 
and most in need of integration. 

There are several reasons for this. The adolescent 


1 Training and example provided by society are essential to 
the development of man. Without it he would remain very 
much like the ‘lower’ primates. In this sense man learns to be 
human. 

3I 
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period is one of rapid physical growth, especialy 0 A 
organs of reproduction. It is frequently a rather dr nee 
out transitional period between being treated by in nA 
as a child and being treated as fully grown-up. An x =a 
phase of personal and social experimentation ae 
paration for adult réles, a period of trials an nae 
covering a wide field of activities—minor a Tt i 
serious courtships, and possibly marriage itse : zori 
hardly surprising, therefore, that this sectior of t a ni 
through life should not infrequently prove som 
slippery and treacherous. 

Two, most important adjustments have to be ee 
during this period. One is the private adjustment 3 T 
facts and feclings of personal sexual development an ee 
potentialities of sexual virility and fertility. The o ont 
concerns the social implications of sex—an _adjustm ell 
concerning other persons. Sex is a responsibility as Ta 
as an opportunity. Both personal and social ee d 
have considerable influence upon our own lives, and t He 
latter adjustment has a considerable influence upon thos 
with whom we come in contact. ; 

To appreciate the problem at all fully it is essential to 
grasp the nature and function of sex in the order of ae 
and to have a general Picture of the happily marrie 
couple’s integration of sexual life. It is also essential to 
have a sufficient understanding of sex anatomy and sex 
fulfilment. Human nature is essentially the manifestation 
of the human organism. Man is not a spirit hovering 


inside a breathing corpse: He is a living person, a going 
concern of flesh and blood. 


The crude biolo 
which, of course, 
But in human b 
purpose and a fa: 


gical function of sex is reproduction, 
has its survival value in human society. 
eings sex has come to serve a far wider 
r nobler function than mere reproduction, 
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which in these days may or may not be aimed at. Sex 
has been transmuted into one of the most profound and 
soul-stirring experiences—a positive expression of affection 
and love far removed from the mere satisfaction of a 
passing passion (however compelling this may be) or the 
mere relief of a troublesome tension. At this high level 
the expression of sex reflects a psychology of abundance 
and spontaneily rather than a psychology of compulsion, 
frustration or want. 

This humanising of a crude instinctual urge is not its 
removal from the physical plane. Far from it. Sexual 
love remains sexual—an intimate physical expression, a 
human adjustment which simply has to be worked out on 
the behavioural level. For the happily married couple 
sex is a secret joy to be shared, not a public problem to 
be studied. Some knowledge of this physical aspect is, 
therefore, essential to those who wish to understand their 
fellows or to make a success of their own marriage. 


Biological Foundations 


The most obvious feature of sex is the anatomical 
differences between male and female and the respective 
rôles of each sex in the reproductive act and child-bearing. 
It is in the realm of sex that men and women, so much 
alike in so many ways, differ most. In an important sense 
boys must be boys and girls must be girls. Both have their 
contribution to make towards happiness and well-being. 


Man’s-special biological role is the manufacture of male 
sex cells (spermatozoa) and their introduction into the 
female organs of reproduction. Woman’s specific bio- 
logical rôle is the manufacture of female sex cells (ova), 
the acceptance of the sexual advances of the male 
and the bearing of children. Nature has fashioned the 
sexes this way and given us a framework to be built around. 


c 
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Male sperms are manufactured by two hardish masses, 
roughly oval in shape but not always quite the same size 


(the testes or ‘testicles’), carried side by side in a pouch of 


loose skin (the scrotum), which dangles in front of the 
junction of the thighs. These tiny sperms pass up through 
thin tubes, which enter the groin and body cavity and 
finally join up and connect to the main tube running 
from the bladder to the tip of the penis. . 

On their journey from the testes to the penis the 
spermatozoa become mixed with milk-like secretions 10 
which they swim rather like little tadpoles. These 
secretions and sperms are collectively known as semen, 
whose biological function is the fertilisation of the female 
sex cell by the male sex cell. 3 

In the mature male the penis plays a double rôle. 
Normally it is soft and small and in frequent service as the 
emptying tube for the bladder. Under the influence of 
sexual excitement, however, the penis becomes larger and 
harder and points upwards (an erection). The bulbous 
tip (the glans) emerges from its normal covering of loose 
skin (the foreskin) and becomes fully exposed to view. , 

In this engorged and excited condition the whole penis, 
particularly the glans, is extremely sensitive to touch, 
specially rhythmic friction, which gives rise to acute 
feelings of pleasure and tension. If such stimulation is 
continued for any length of time the tension increases and 

_ finally culminates in a definite climax or orgasm, which is 
accompanied by the forceful ejaculation of semen in a 
number of short sharp successive spurts, and a feeling of 
intense pleasure. This orgasm over, the penis returns to 
its normal size and there is a general feeling of relief. The 
ejaculation of semen from the male does absolutely no 
harm, There may be a slight reaction of fatigue, but this 
quickly passes. It is also possible to have a second 
ejaculation after a period of rest.1 

Female egg cells (ova) are produced by two hardish 

» This is sometimes practised in coitus. See later on. 
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masses (the ovaries) not unlike the testes, but in a very 
different position, well inside the body. On reaching 
puberty these ovaries become active, and at more or less 
regular intervals of one month an ovum ripens in one of 
them and makes its way down into the womb (uterus)— 
the ‘home’ of the unborn but very much alive baby 
(embryo) during the period of gestation. The resting uterus 
is roughly pear-shaped (stalk downwards), about three 
inches long, two inches wide and one inch thick. But it 
is a muscular organ which enlarges considerably during 
pregnancy. 

If, as the ovum makes its way down towards the uterus, 
it meets and is fertilised by a sperm cell swimming up, 
then we have the first link in a long chain of events which 
normally leads to the birth of a baby. But, if there is no 
fertilisation, the ovum moves on through the womb and 
finally emerges from the body during the process of 
menstruation, 

The vagina is a distensible and muscular canal about 
four or five inches long running from the neck (cervix) of the | 
uterus forward and downward to the external opening 
between the thighs (the vulva). It is the muscular sheath 


1 The reproductive life of a woman follows an approxim- ~ 
ately monthly cycle. An egg-cell (ovum) is released from 
one of the ovaries, and the cells which line the uterus grow in 
Preparation for possible fertilisation by a male sperm. Should 
this fertilisation occur, the egg-cell embeds itself in the uterus 
lining and grows and develops there during the forty-week 
Period of gestation. If the egg-cell is not fertilised (as a rule, 
of course, it is not) the lining of the uterus wall breaks down 
down and passes out of the body through the vagina. The 
ejection of these unwanted products lasts about five days and 
is known as menstruation (sometimes referred to as the 
‘monthly period’).. Various myths have grown up around 
this entirely healthy and normal phenomenon. The loss of 
blood is very small indeed. There is little need for the average 
young woman to curtail her normal routine, but she may not 
feel on top of her form. 
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(to'some extent under conscious control) which envelops 
and grips the penis of the man during sexual intercourse. 

In the virgin the vaginal orifice, normally hidden from 
view by the folds of skin, or ‘lips,’ which form the vulva, 
may look much smaller than it really is on account 0! 
the presence of a ring of soft membrane (the hymen). 
This membrane (not always very developed and some- 
times almost non-existent) is easily stretched in prepara- 
tion for mature sex communion—a matter frequently, 
and very wisely, attended to before the wedding day. On 
each side of the vaginal orifice are little glands (Bartholins 
glands) which, as a result of sexual excitement, secrete & 
lubricating Buid into the vagina (which itself dilates as 
the result of sexual excitement) in preparation for the 
penetration of the penis. 

Immediately above the vaginal orifice is the small 
opening through which the bladder is emptied. Just 
above is a small organ of considerable importance to the 
married woman—the clitoris. This is the female counter- 
part of the penis, corresponding to the tip (glans) of the 
penis but very much smaller. It is not normally visible, 
but a self-examination may be made with a mirror. (It 
will be necessary to separate the thighs and to hold apart 
the outer lips). Like the penis the clitoris becomes en- 
larged and specially sensitive as a result of sexual excite- 
ment. Continued rhythmic stimulation eventually leads 
to an intensely pleasant climax (orgasm), followed by 
a succession of muscular contractions in the lower part 
of the body and a general relief of tension. (During 


sexual excitement the female organs as a whole become 
engorged with blood and specially sensitive ve appropriate 
tactile stimulation, and the orgasm brings relief.) 

1 Unlike the penis, however, the clitoris produces no 
ejaculation, Itis entirely an organ of sensation and plays 
no double rôle like the penis. Indeed the penis really 
plays a treble rôle—a soft tube for emptying i e bladder 
an erectile organ for the penetration of the vagina and 
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the ejaculation of semen, and an important sensory organ. 
In the female the corresponding functions are carried out 
by separate parts of the reproductive apparatus. The 
bladder has its own special outlet, the vagina receives the 
penis, and the clitoris is the sensory organ. This is not 
quite the complete picture, because in the course of time 
the vagina itself becomes an important area of sensation. 
But in the early stages of sex experience it is the clitoris 
which is the more sensitive and in the case of most women 
the organ primarily concerned with bringing about that 
pleasant and intense heightening of sexual sensation 
(the orgasm) which brings coitus to a satisfying emotional 
conclusion and ends all tension. 


As a crude biological function the purely reproductive 
does not demand very much from either partner. Little 
more is required than the female reception of ejaculated 
spermatozoa. In its human refinement, however, coitus 
becomes something much more delicate and meaningful— 
personal sex communion. This is not something im- 
mediately perfected, but something husband and wife 
can aim at right from the beginning. It is an art acquired 
after a period of experiment and practice carried out in a 
spirit of frank and loving co-operation. And there are 
important reasons why a period of learning is necessary— 
the two rather different approaches of men and women to 
sex fulfilment have to be harmonised on all three levels 
of spirit, mind and body. 

The husband is traditionally expected to take the 
initiative in sex matters. This attitude may sometimes be 
carried rather too far (since there is ample scope for female 
initiative too) but it is something more than mere 
tradition. Female fulfilment in sex matters follows a 
rather more complicated and more lengthy pattern 
(though no less intense or real) than in the male. How- 
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ever loving and ‘normal’ a wife may be her sex feclings 
will never be quite so easily aroused or quite so easily 
satisfied as those of her husband. There must be really 
adequate preparation of spirit, mind and body, a state of 
special attunement and readiness, on the female side, in 
every enactment of the supreme love-drama. 

Such awakening (sometimes referred to as tumescences 
is achieved by preliminary love-making and physical 
love-play. This ‘first stage’ commonly commences with 
verbal affirmations of love and declarations of the need 
of each partner for the other. This is followed by kisses 
and caresses. Since in marriage there are no limitations 
to the physical expression of love, partners will wish to 
caress and fondle each other in the most intimate way- 
Such playful intimacies are an essential part of the love- 
drama. Various part of the body (sometimes referred to 
as the ‘erogenous zones’), such as the breasts, are specially 
sensitive to such caressing. And, most sensitive of all, of 
course, are the sex regions themselves, 

In the early stages of married life it is probably the 
husband who will take the lead in love-play and sex life 
generally, but as time goes on both partners will want to 
participate actively and show initiative. Indeed it is 
essential that both partners should realise at the outset 
that they will have much to learn from each other about 
love-making. 

Towards the final sta 


ges of preliminary intimacies the 
female sex regions (speci 


ally the clitoris) are gently caressed? 


* Indiscriminate stimulation of the clitoris would probably 
cause as much discomfort as pleasure, By guiding her hus- 
band’s caresses, however, a wife can indicate the type of 
rhythmic age ee she finds most pleasurable. (For specific 
instructions on this topic readers are referred ight’ 
Sex Fulfilment in Married Women, ere Wigips 
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in preparation for the next and most important phase— 
the ‘second stage’—vaginal penetration. The appearance 
of lubricative’ secretions are a sign of female readiness 
for this, 

The actual time taken over preliminary love-play will 
vary according to circumstances and taste. It is normally 
something much enjoyed and not unduly hurried, leading 
up naturally to the second stage, that of penetration. 
Too much excitement at this time might lead to premature 
ejaculation. No particular strain is involved in main- 
taining erection or in having periods of rest during which 
the penis returns to normal. 

Actual penetration must be carried out gently to avoid 
pain and premature ejaculation, and an understanding 
wife will assist by guiding the penis. The act of penetration 
itself is frequently found to be a most pleasant experience, 
especially when both partners make the appropriate 
movements, and it may be repeated several times as 
Part of coitus. 

The ‘second stage’ may be carried out in a number of 
bodily positions. Husband and wife commonly lie one 
over the other face to face. Either may be uppermost. 
They may also rest on their sides. Or the husband may 
sit with his wife astride his knees, one leg on each side of 
his trunk. Positions may also be changed from time to 
time. The essential conditions are bodily comfort and 
sufficient freedom of movement to enable both partners 
to play an active part in the rhythmic positioning of the 
body (especially the hips) to achieve adequate mutual 
stimulation and also to continue their caresses throughout 
coitus. In the matter of positioning there must be con- 
stant experiment and imaginative adaptation. 


1 Should an unwanted ejaculation occur during preliminary 
intimacies a period of rest should put things right, ` 
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This second stage, which includes and follows actual 
penetration, is really the most important one, specially 
for the wife, who should then be receiving the fullest 
possible emotional and physical satisfaction. Enjoyment 
of sex communion must naturally rest upon the success 
of this phase, during which the mutual caressing of the 
body and the rhythmic stimulation of the sex regions 
finally lead up to the intensely pleasant sensation of male 
ejaculation and female orgasm and the release of all 
tension. : 

A short period of rest is usually taken immediately 
after penetration (which is especially stimulating tO 
the husband). When intense feelings have subsided 
the husband initiates gentle pelvic thrusts. Rhythmic 
movements then tend to arise spontaneously on the 
part of both partners, who begin to act as one. 
Feelings become more and more intense, movements 
quicken, and finally the climax is reached. This 
pleasant conclusion is followed by detumescence. Tension 
disappears and the sex organs gradually return to 
their normal state. The penis shrinks considerably and 
may then be withdrawn (though partners may remain 
‘together’ for some little time if they wish). This third 
and final stage is one of relief, rest and general satis- 


faction—time for partners to express love and thanks 
once more. 


The second (penetration) stage may last from a 
few minutes to half an hour or so, depending upon ` 
the experience and wishes of the partners. It is 
something not to be hurried if real satisfaction is 
to be achieved. The ideal commonly aimed at is 
simultaneous orgasm. But this is by no means always 
achieved easily or quickly. This should not cause undue 
anxiety, however. Coitus need not follow a rigid 
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pattern.! Indeed some imagination and variety is to be 
welcomed. There may be times, too, when the full range of 
sex experience will not be desired by both partners. Love- 
play need not always lead to full coitus. At such times an 
understanding husband will be satisfied with light love- 
play which may lead to a climax on his part only. 

What is important is that each partner should obtain 
the kind and degree of experience and of satisfaction 
desired at the time. Emotional and physical release is 
the essence of success. There must be sympathetic under- 
standing and mutual adaptation. And, of course, the 
utmost frankness. The average partner is not an infallible 
clairvoyant, specially at a time when strong feelings and 
urges have been aroused. 

Where there is this frankness, and also complete 
freedom from the entirely false notion that any particular 
pattern of sex behaviour and experience is ‘right’, a 
little imagination and courage will be sufficient to ensure 
mutual contentment. The situation concerning frequency 
of coitus is similar. In this matter there are wide vari- 
ations of desire and fulfilment, from several times a week 
to once a fortnight, or even once a month. In such 
intimate matters the date or time of day matters little. 

It is the general atmosphere and spirit that is so im-_ 
portant in sex communion. Carried out in a spirit of 
loving willingness to share the good things of life, with a 

1 A wife who does not reach her climax together with her 
husband will require the continuation of stimulation, such as 
the renewal of coitus following a period of rest, or further 
caressing of the sex regions. In a similar way a husband can 
continue to have a second ejaculation after his wife has 
reached her climax, provided that doing so does not disturb her. 

2 When a child is very much desired sex life may be con- 


centrated into periods when it is considered that conception 
is most likely—the opposite of the ‘safe period’ technique. 
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background of lasting care and devotion, sex communion 
can become one of the most personally satisfying emotional 
experiences that human relationship has to offer. It is 
the experience which makes marriage the specially intimate 
relationship it should be, one of the sacraments! of 
married life, a source of joy, health, sclf-fulfilment and 
self-expression. 

There is something in such fulfilment fundamentally 
different from the satisfaction of any other need or 
pleasure—an acute feeling of unity with one’s partner, 
with one’s fellows, and with ‘life’ in all its mystery. And 
when a child is wanted there is an added ingredient—a 
feeling of intimacy with the procreative potency of Nature. 
Indeed this extremely satisfying ingredient is almost always 
present in mature sex communion, especially in women, 
for whom sex and child-bearing are closely associated. 

There is a sinking of the self in something larger and a 
fecling of being in tune with the fundamental purposes of 
Man and Society. And there is an extension of the self, 
too, as partners become one with each other and with 
nature. 

Such a deep and significant experience is one to be 
accorded the caution and respect its true nature demands. 
Full sexual experience is the privilege and pleasure of 
mature people who have decided to try to make a real 
job of marriage. There can be no depth and little satis- 
faction in intimacies (largely depersonalised and de- 
Bart te essa the immature, the irresponsible 
a resemblance to drama, ritual 22d aar oommnaion Fa 
fulfils the „Similar function of awakenin EB d 

S, Maintaining an 
strengthening bonds of attachment through a deep symbolism 
which unifies spirit, mind and body. From this oat of view 


the high female valuation of a h p 
becomes meaningful, usband’s overtures of love 
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and the unprepared. Being a husband is a man’s job, 
and being a wife is a severe test of womanhood. 

The importance of readiness for coitus on marriage has 
been stressed by specialists in this particular field. It is 
felt by many advisers on marriage problems that a satis- 
factory sex life is one of the first things to be achieved by 
husband and wife, something to be well established before 
children come along to claim major attention. These 
advisers advocate competent and detailed advice con- 
cerning the technique of coitus and contraception before 
the honeymoon so that partners may have a happy start 
in their intimate life. There is almost everything to be 
said for this point of view since, as we have seen, it is 
essential that coitus should be free from anxiety. Fear of 
unwanted pregnancy, for example, is a common cause of 
Just this type of unrest. Numerous other apprehensions 
and lack of preparedness, which could easily be cleared up 
by competent advice, may easily spoil the fun at a time 
when it is important that things should go well.+ 


._ The essence of contraception (sometimes referred to as 
birth control’ or ‘family spacing’) is the prevention of 
fertilisation. There are several methods, some of which are 
both unsafe and unsatisfactory in other ways. Under skilled 
guidance from a reputable clinic, however, contraception can 
be highly reliable and emotionally satisfactory. 

Abstention.—This does not really solve the problem, since it 
rules out sex communion as an act of love when children are 
not wanted at that particular time. ; 

Coitus Interruptus (‘Being Careful’).—In this technique the 
penis is withdrawn just before ejaculation. Apart from the 
risk of being ‘late,’ there is the possibility of some semen being 
deposited high up in the vagina. On the emotional side this - 
method rarely provides the behavioural and emotional 
release of tension which is such a satisfying element in sex 


communion at its best. — 
The ‘Safe’ Period.—This is based upon the fact that there 
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SEX DEVELOPMENT 


A measure of sexuality is observable from the early days. 
The young child may play with his sex organs. This 
phase frequently fades away but only to emerge again in 
late childhood and adolescence, when the sex organs 
begin to develop and come to have a new meaning and 
significance. By this time some sex information (and 
misinformation) has usually been acquired and the whole 
matter becomes an area of special interest and heightened 
feeling. This is specially so with the growing boy, whose 
penis from time to time becomes larger and erect (fre- 
quently for no apparent reason) and a source of interesting 
sensations. Before long seminal emissions appear as a 
result of stimulation and also in sleep. Girls, too, dis- 


are certain times when no egg-cells will be present in the 
female reproductive tract and fertilisation impossible. While 
there is no doubt that there are days when fertilisation is either 
impossible or most unlikely, it is difficult to calculate when 
this is so, and the method is therefore generally unreliable in 
practice. 

Chemical and Mechanical Methods.—The essence of these 
methods is the use of a barrier to prevent sperms entering the 
uterus and the use of a chemical to kill sperms. A rubber 
barrier may be worn by either the man or the woman. For 
men there is a thin rubber sheath whichéjs rolled on to the 
penis. For women there are a variety of rubber ‘caps’ which 
are inserted into the vagina to block off the entry to the uterus. 
None of these devices are absolutely safe by themselves, but 
the rubber cap used together with a suitable chemical 
spermicide is highly reliable and by far the most comfortable. 
Skilled clinical advice, however, is essential. The cap must be 
Eey fitted ad the chemical must be reliable. 

vice on such matters and indeed isi 
out of married life may be obtained fir O eater arising 


if rom one’s | i 
Guidance Council. The Family Planning Meee s 
give such advice and also practical assistance. 
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cover in their developing sex regions and breasts a new 
source of interest and feeling. Stimulation of the clitoris 
(the counterpart of the male penis) produces feelings 
similar to those experienced by the boy. 

The sexual aspect of late childhood and early adoles- 

cence is confined almost exclusively to a general curiosity 
and interest and to a varying amount of self-stimulation 
and experimentation. All this is quite natural—to be 
expected at such a period of development. 
é Curiosity and interest may take a variety of forms—an 
interest in the sex organs (of both sexes), questions con- 
cerning sex functions and childbirth, a desire to see others 
unclothed, and so on. Fortunately there need be little 
restriction in a wise home or a wisely run school on such 
Curiosity and interest. Many young people to-day are 
quite accustomed to see other members of the family (of 
both sexes) and their school-fellows unclothed.? This 
carefree but strictly proper atmosphere is often still 
further strengthened by the frank answering of questions 
and the provision of suitable literature. 

The re-appearance of some self-stimulation is really 
nothing to worry about. Older persons can do much to 
help in this respect by their attitude. The first step is full 
acceptance of its naturalness and relative harmlessness. 
Feelings of anxiety, depression and guilt are to be avoided. 
A general atmosphere of healthy development should 

1Qccasional nakedness in an appropriate atmosphere and 
setting has an educational value. It encourages a healthy 
attitude towards oneself and others, it satisfies a natural 
curiosity in a harmless way, it balances a somewhat mis- 
leading idealisation offered by the artist and illustrator, and, 
when the practice concerns individuals of different ages and 
sex it presents the young participant with an instructive picture 
of gradual biological development from babyhood to maturity 
which gives perspective and assurance. 


' 
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pave the way for the appreciation of sex as one of the good 
things of life—something to look forward to when 
married life offers an opportunity for the freest and 
fullest expression. 3 

Acceptance of some self-stimulation as something 
perfectly normal does not mean that no restraint is called 
for. General habit training and personal hygiene applies 
to all impulses and desires. The general habit of going to 
bed and going to sleep, getting up and dressing, taking a 
bath and so on, without any prolonged self-stimulation 
is to be encouraged.! After all some restraint is necessary 
in every walk of life. 

Late childhood and early. adolescence are sometimes 
called the ‘gang’ stage because of the widespread tendency 
for boys and girls at that time to run around with their 
particular ‘set’. In the case of the boy the gang may be 
quite large, but with the girl it may be very small indeed. 
Some writers refer to this stage of development as the 
‘homosexual’ phase. : 

The individual is likely to be considerably influenced 
(for good or evil) by his gang. It is frequently through 
the gang that much sex information (and misinformation) 
is acquired. Indeed, belonging to the gang is probably an 
important part of most people’s education—one of the 
phases of growing up. 

From the point of view of sex hygiene the important 

*The adolescent boy 
erection on waking. This may be due to a full bladder. The 


during coitus. 
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thing is to avoid unfortunate friendships and unfortunate 
intimacies. The world would be a very poor place without 
a wide range of friendships with people of all types and 
ages. Close friendship with those somewhat older and 
somewhat younger is also perfectly natural. Many of us 
look back with considerable satisfaction to the friendships 
of our adolescent days. It is wise, however, to see that 
such attachments do not become too intimate on the 
physical side. 

The ‘homosexual’ phase gives way quite naturally to 
the more mature and more permanent ‘heterosexual’ 
phase. Gangs. break up as individual members become 
less gregarious in their habits. Boy and girl begin to 
chum up. Dancing and ‘dating’ become the new 
interests. Life becomes more individualistic.. Former 
friends may even become rivals. Both sexes feel they are 
Standing on the verge of something big—at the gateway 
of something mysterious and romantic. 

Sex now begins to take on a new slant. What was little 
more than a rather childish (but perfectly natural) 
Curiosity and interest now takes on a more mature aspect 
as boy meets girl. Both become more conscious of the 
potentialities and implications of sex. Kissing and 
caressing become something ‘grown-up’. 

At this stage sex becomes one of life’s responsibilities. 
Opportunity almost always involves duty and sex is 
Certainly no exception. 


Responsibilities 
The reason why sex is frequently associated with sin is 
because irresponsibility is the cause of so much trouble 
and unhappiness. If we overeat the result may be nothing 
more serious than a slight bout of sickness. Immature 
and irresponsible behaviour in matters of sex, however, is 
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likely to have much more serious results. This is why sex 
becomes as a moral problem. It is so easy to go wrong and 
so difficult to put things right. Prevention is so very 
much better than cure. 

In life it is impossible to put the clock back. We 
cannot start all over again with a nice clean slate, much 
as we would often like to. And this is specially so con- 
cerning sex. A married man can never be a bachelor 
again. A father will always remain a father and a mother 
a mother. We can, of course (indeed we must), profit by 
the past. But we cannot rub the past out entirely. As 
artists in living we cannot apply the rubber and erase 
what we find afterwards we do not like. Our future 
must always rest to some extent upon the foundation of 
what has gone before. Serious blunders are therefore to 
be avoided. 

It is not easy to lay down any rigid rules. Life and love 
are indeed complex in the extreme, yet irresponsible 
intimacies should be avoided. Such temptations are 
bound to arise. They are perfectly natural. But if 
yielded to they spoil the fun. And there can be a lot of 
fun. The sexes have much to offer each other. They 
can enrich each other’s lives and add to general happiness 
in every way. 

It is much better to enjoy adolescence than to suffer 
from it. It is a wise thing not to take oneself or others too 
seriously. It is a wise thing, too, to see that one’s field of 
contacts and friendships is not unduly narrow and re- 
stricted. There is some realitý in the safety of numbers. 
A wide variety of interests, too, is a wise thing. Sex itself, 
however, is something that has to be squarely faced. Wise 
attitudes here are most important. Marriage may seem 2 


very long way off. But the building up of wise attitudes 
can never begin too early. 
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SEX AND MENTAL HEALTH 


The fundamental principle of mental health is the 
facing of facts and their ultimate integration. The facts 
must be seen, accepted, faced and, if necessary, acted 
upon. All this is specially so concerning sex. The first 
step is a reasonably clear picture of all that sex means and 
then facing up to the facts and their important implica- 
tions, 


Sex as a Natural Function 


_ The fundamental fact to be accepted and acted upon 
is the naturalness and the compelling nature of the desire 
for sex fulfilment. This is by no means always clearly or 
deeply felt. Negative attitudes arise. in all sorts of ways. 
There is the story of an anxious mother at a Child 
Guidance Clinic who, referring to her little girl, said to the- 
Psychologist, ‘I’m afraid she’s sexual—like her father.’ 

The important fact that sex experience is normally and 
quite healthily regarded as something intimate and 
Personal, something of a secret of the soul, should not be 
allowed to obscure the equally important fact that it is 
equally normal and equally healthy to desire the freest 
and fullest physical expression. Sex communion is not 
unholy communion. 

A number of negative attitudes may impede natural 
development. Sometimes full acceptance in thought is 
Somehow not accompanied by full acceptance on the 
behavioural and feeling level. When put to the test some- 
thing seems to block the traffic towards carefree and 
happy expression. A psychologist may in some cases 
have to be consulted. 

It is important to mental health that any such hindrance 
to natural expression should be overcome or (far better) 
prevented. Natural expression cannot take place if there 


D 
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are feelings of dirtiness or guilt, misplaced moe 
anxiety of any kind, undue passivity or resistance. +her 

can be little deep satisfaction in sex life when there is any 
hint of reserve. To be happy in love-life there must be 


complete readiness and spontaneity. In true love one 
gives all. 


Modesty 


Modesty has its place in life. It is frequently an aec p 
able and charming trait. Everyone, in fact, apprec 
genuine modesty. It may be that on the nia ee 
it is something innate, a defence mechanism against ee 
seduced. It may also be a most attractive trait. Pru o 
however, is quite another matter. Between husband mg 
wife there should be complete frankness and naturalness 
no thoughts unmentionable, no desires unexpressible, 2° 
parts of the body untouchable. os He 

A measure of reserve, of course, is to be expected in t 
carly stages of marriage. This should quickly fade away 
as mutual intimacies develop into the co-operative a 
terest of love-making. Those brought up in a carefree an 


happy atmosphere should have little serious difficulty 1” 
such adaptation. 


Feelings of Dirliness 

In some people anything to do with sex is felt, if not 
actually thought, to be rather unclean, something not 
mentioned openly, something better carried out only m. 
darkness, something best left to the initiative of one’s 
partner or left alone entirely. One contributory factor 
here may be the close association, deep in the mind, 
between reproduction and excretion. The child has, quite 
properly; to be trained out of his undisciplined habits, 
and it is easy to see how sex may become associated in the 
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mind (largely at an unconscious level) with doing some- 
thing dirty. Some re-education may be required to build 
up a more positive attitude. A happy introduction to the 
facts of life and sex experience generally (specially on 
marriage) is.a great help in this direction. 

Similar feelings of dirtiness may occur over self- 
stimulation (sometimes referred to as a ‘dirty? habit). 
Since self-stimulation is something in the nature of half- 
way house towards full adult sexuality it is easy to see 
how an attitude of dirtiness may be carried over from 
self-stimulation to full sex communion, when what is 
really required is an attitude of cleanliness and healthful- 
ness. 


Feelings of Guilt 

Many people feel not only ‘dirty’ concerning sex but 
guilty as well. Again this is not surprising. It is largely 
over being dirty that our early feelings of guilt arise. 
Deep in our minds sex, sin and dirt tend to form a single 
complex,? and one frequently prolonged unduly by the 
attitude of others. 

Deep-rooted feelings of dirtiness and guilt are much 
more easily prevented from being a serious source of 
trouble than cured. But they are by no means impossible 
to cure. It is largely a matter of how one comes to look 
at things—a matter of attitude. Some feelings of un- 
cleanness and guilt may be inevitable as a result of early 
training, but this should eventually be replaced. In many 
happy homes and schools to-day no mystery is made of 
the physical differences between the sexes or the facts of 
life and childbirth. Sex interest and some self-exploration 
and stimulation are accepted as normal. Accent is placed 
on the naturalness of sex. : 

1We sometimes speak of a ‘dirty’ trick. 
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Cleanliness of body, of course, is as essential as cleanli- 
ness of mind Care should be taken over personal hygiene 
and daintiness in matters concerning sex. The aesthetic 
attitude can be (and should be) developed towards it. 


Female Passivity 


Like female modesty, female passivity can be overdone. 
It is commonly accepted that in sex matters the husband 
should ‘do everything.’ Such an attitude, if persisted in, 
is likely to lead to disappointment all round. There 1s 
no reason at all why a healthy wife should not enjoy 
coitus every bit as much as her husband. This should be 
accepted and freely admitted. It may not be quite true 
at first, but the way to success is through an active and 
positive approach on both sides. - 

There are many ways in which this active participation 
will make all the difference to enjoyment. A frank and 
open wife indicates all that she really desires and ex- 
periences. She does not hide her feelings or stifle her 
impulses. In numerous little ways she actively assists her 
husband in their love acts. In this way she proves @ 
genuine soul-mate. N 

Tt is in the little things of life that the real depth of 
affection and the real strength of determination to please 
reveal themselves. This is specially so in the case of sex, 
the most intimate and most soul-revealing expression of 


human relationship. Any hint of mixed feelings or reserve 
is bound to become apparent. 


THE MORAL PROBLEM 


À The fundamental principle concerning sex behaviour 
is to do nothing likely to harm another. Wisely handled 


sex is one of the good gifts. Foolishly handled it is some- 
thing very different. 
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When customary codes of behaviour are in the melting 
pot it is never easy to lay down rigid rules. In sexual 
matters the position is further complicated by widespread 
acceptance of the opinion that love knows no bounds. 
It is possible, however, to put forward some general 
principles. Though not always capable of exact inter- 
pretation and application, sound principles do have a vital 
directional significance and a powerful motivational 
force. 

_ The real danger is that something may be done, in 
ignorance or on the tide of emotion, which will be re- 
gretted by someone sooner or later. Life is full of unex- 
pected results and serious regrets are best avoided. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact that in 
life generally, prevention is much better and often much 
-easier than cure or restoration. Sex is something highly 
intimate and personal, and a sense of sanctity is a good 
defence against the impetuosity of youth. 

Both men and women have their special responsibilities. 
We all have our weak moments and we all have weak 
spots in our defences. This is something to remember. 
A mind is as strong as its weakest kink. 

Let us examine the weaknesses of the ‘stronger’ sex 
first. Males, we have seen, are rather more easily aroused ` 
sexually. Most unmarried young women will not have 
had their sexual potentialities awakened by actual 
experience. They will not, therefore, feel the strong 
tensions of their male friends. But their behaviour 
may do much to lead to a strong male desire for in- 
timacies. 

Young men should respect the integrity of their female 
friends. They should remember that it is probably a 
natural tendency for a young woman to give way to 
persistent male advances. But there is nothing manly 
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about wearing a companion down in this way. A male 
tendency is not necessarily a manly act. 

To introduce the fullest sex experiences to a young 
woman is a serious responsibility. To do so may be to 
awaken a deep and lasting emotional undercurrent. 
Unless this is soon followed by marriage the results may 
be unfortunate. Unmarried young women do not need 
such intimacies, which may develop into really acute 
tensions. All this amounts to the fact that the desires and 
tensions of men and women follow rather different lines. 
They remain more dormant or potential on the female side, 
until they are awakened by participant experience. 

Young men would do well to go easy with their ‘pet- 
ting? There would be little fun in flirtation and love- 
making, of course, were there no active expression of 
affection and natural buoyancy. But matters are best 
kept well within the bounds of common sense.! Far 
too many young men feel they are entitled to be more than 
usually intimate if they have paid for an outing. And far 


1 The legal position concerning sexual behaviour is complex 
and to some extent illogical. Care should always be taken to 
avoid anything which might be interpreted as indecent, 
indelicate, immodest or offensive. This is particularly the 
case where women and girls are concerned, specially those 
under sixteen. Where there is full consent, however, and the 
female is not under sixteen (and not a close relative or a mental 
defective), intimacies such as mutual masturbation or even 
coitus between members of the opposite sex, are not 
legal offences. The position is rather different, and somewhat 
illogical, concerning behaviour between persons of the same 
sex. Such intimacies between females (of any age), with full 
consent, are not offences, but they are, even with full consent, 
when between males (of any age). Men in positions of trust, 
such as teachers, club leaders, and others in charge of young 


ersons, should therefore be especiall: : 5 
cate each familiarities. ` pecially on their guard con 
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too few young women make it clear at the outset that they 
are not ‘on sale.’ A wise thing is to reach an agreement 
on how far to go for the time being. This distance can 
then be thoroughly enjoyed on both sides without anxiety. 

Experienced lovers and engaged couples may- feel 
sufficiently sure of themselves to enjoy some passionate 
physical love-play. This is a matter each pair must 
settle between themselves. It is unwise, however, to 
allow such love-making ever to lead to more than 
mutual masturbation. It is very poor feminine tactics 
to permit the pleasures of marriage without any of its 
responsibilities, quite apart from the probable tragedy 
of unwanted pregnancy. 

Young men may be given strength to discipline them- 
selves if they realise that it is highly probable that some 
of their advances are not so warmly welcomed as they 
Imagine. Many young women, it seems, regard some of 
the advances of their male friends as something rather in 
the nature of a price to be paid to maintain popularity. 
This is really not so very surprising. We have seen that 
the fullest intimacies of sex can be appreciated on 
the female side only when there has been adequate 
preparation of mind and body, and then only when the 
total setting is just right. And even under these favourable 
conditions it may be some little time before a wife can 
attune herself thoroughly to the full range of intimacies. 
Not only may premature intimacies be unwelcome: they 
may create a negative attitude and so hinder normal 
development and happiness. . - 

Young women, of course, have their responsibilities. 
They, too, can ‘do things.’ They naturally wish to please 
their male friends. Indeed their success hinges upon this 
ability. But by being unduly inviting they may cause 
male feelings to develop into something much more 
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compelling and intense than anything they (the yore 
women) are experiencing at that time. Such feelings me 
get out of control and result eventually in something a 
on the programme.! Given sufficient encouragem y > 
the most platonic friendship may become highly emotio 
and impulsive. 

While it would be a gross injustice to lay all the ee, 
at the feet of the female, it is true to say that a high eran 
standard on her part does do much to set the ae z Mi 
relationship. A lady, it is said, is a woman who re, 
man to be a gentleman. It may be a natural WE ac 
for a girl to give way to someone she is fond of. V s ast 
that in life many things are ‘only natural.’ Indee 4 
is the moral problem. The human frame 2s weak. 
is where moral courage comes in. sale 

In life to-day it is an important part of woman $ ae 
to set the moral tone—to be the guardian of the nea 
values. In this important endeavour she may be ale a : 
by the thought that in the long run women themse i 
will be among the chief beneficiaries. Women fr equen T 
pay a high price (and sometimes a most unjust PuC 
when the higher values are neglected. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MARRIAGE 


From all the important considerations we have te 
amined it will be clearly seen that satisfactory sex H 1 
rests upon a very special set of circumstances. Mutua 
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love and sexual attraction are, of course, the two vital 
elements. But by themselves they do not supply the whole 
ofthe necessary psychological and sociological background. 
There must be a forward-looking partnership in which 
sex life can be fully developed and explored in all its 
many and profound aspects in an emotional climate free 
from any hint of anxiety or reserve. There must be no 
flies in the ointment or skeletons in the cupboard to cause 
disillusionment, regrets or worries. And there must be a 
happy home for any child that may come along. (For a 
good many people sexual life without the possibility of a 
child would not be complete.) In any case a happy home 
is due to every child. In short, only in that state of per- 
manent union that we call marriage can sex bring its full 
rewards, the rewards of responsible adventure as well as 
romance, 
The Function of Courtship 

The function of courtship is to give young people who 
think they are in love a real chance to find out. A court- 
ship of reasonable duration provides evidence upon which 
to make the vital decision of putting one’s all into a part- 
nership. Courtship is not ‘trial marriage.’ There is 
really no such thing. There cannot be complete lifting of 
reserve until the fateful decision has been made. Marriage 
is a leap into the unknown. It cannot be toyed with. 
The marriage vow is an outward and audible expression 
of an inner and inaudible determination. No-one un- 
prepared to plunge fully into the co-operative task of 
making marriage a success in every way should jump. 
There must be unreserved determination as well as 
mutual love and attraction. : 

1 The complicated question of divorce is not involved here. 


What is suggested is that the partners should have every 
intention of making their marriage a permanent success. 
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Since courtship is but the preliminary to the ‘real 
thing’ it should not be too prolonged. Such an emotional 
relationship is bound to be something of a strain unless 
the great day is well in sight. Suspicion of staleness is to 
be avoided. Those who are not really ready for the 
plunge would do well to take things easy and avoid 
serious entanglements. Disentangling can be most pain- 
ful. Once more we see the importance of avoiding 
trouble. 

Such trouble may be avoided to a large extent by a 
fairly light-hearted (not light-headed) approach. We 
shall see later on how valuable a smile can be in social life. 
It is easy for the inexperienced and unwary in affairs of 
the heart to become far too serious—to become the 
victim of headaches as well as heartaches. The early 
stages of a friendship are likely to proceed more smoothly 
when a light-hearted and unhurried attitude is adopted 
on both sides. This suggests an atmosphere of freedom 
and spontaneity and makes it easier to withdraw. Even 
more serious love-making should be ‘light’, providing 
each partner with happy moments and memories. If 
matters proceed well partners will gradually come to 
mould their lives accordingly and accept the pressure of 
increasing demands (the new freedom to share each 


other’s lives must of necessity be accompanied by new 
obligation). 


Choosing a Partner 


Can any help be offered concerning such an intimate 
matter as choosing a partner? It has been said that the 
only foolproof piece of advice is ‘Don’t. But some 
general advice may be offered with confidence. 

A lasting partnership and a really satisfactory sex life 
rests upon the presence of a solid foundation of genuine 
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love and faith. Without such deep sentiments of care, 
devotion and respect, sex can be little more than a passing 
passion, however pleasant. At its highest sex is something 
to be cultivated and developed in a favourable setting— 
a fully integrated part of a permanent love-interest and 
life-drama. 

The relationship between love and sex is something all 
should endeavour to understand. Love is not just a 
sublimation of the sexual urges. It is something much 
more important. Warm feelings, strong sentiments of 
affection, and really deep love, may be free from any 
strong sexual element. It is-love (or its opposite—hate) 
that enters into almost every nook and cranny of our 
lives, not sex. It is love that makes the world go round, 
not sex. By itself sex is as likely to make it go wrong. 

Sometimes sex becomes rather seriously separated from 
love and becomes a disintegrated or warped strand of 
behaviour and feeling. Indeed in some abnormal cases 
genuine love actually inhibits sex, which may quite well 
find an outlet in some other way. In the happily married 
person, however, love gives sex its true meaning. 

The problem in choice of partner is whether there is 
likely to be sufficient love and faith to provide the back- 
ground and framework for the development of the type of 
life (including sex life) contemplated. This “love test’ is 
not always easy to determine. Powers of judgment 
are easily interfered with, especially when feelings run 
high. 

What, then, are the signs and symptoms of genuine 

1 While sex at its best rests upon love, love does not auto- 
matically lead to a happy sex life. All sorts of negative 


attitudes may impede a carefree expression of sex. Indeed 
professional advice may be required to clear difficulties and 


release emotion. 
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love? There are several, for such feeling is not a fleeting 
state of mind, but a deep-rooted organisation of attitudes 
and sentiments. 


General Approval and Faith—General approval is com- 
monly a step towards love. Admiration and approval do 
not in themselves, of course, amount to love. But they are 
important ingredients. An element of awe and wonder as 
also invaluable. Faith plays an important part in human 
relations. Happy partners are not only fond of each other. 
They believe in each other too. They are bound together 
by unshakable faith. d 

Fascination is something rather different. Many goo 
people find the Devil himself quite fascinating. But they 
would probably find living with him a rather trying 
experience. 3 

Too much emphasis can also be placed upon appear- 
ance. Looks can be most deceptive. And, in the case of 
the female, appearance is hardly the most enduring 
feature. Too few people realise that in the long run 
attractiveness rests upon the capacity for human relation- 
ships. 

It is sometimes said that ‘ opposites’ make good partners. 
While there is undoubtedly something in the idea, part- 
ners who are too markedly: opposite are likely to clash 
seriously sooner or later—often sooner. It might be much 
wiser for a person to change himself rather than try 
to ‘balance’ himself by marrying an opposite. Two 
pnhbalenced persons do not necessary get along 
well. 

Since outer appearances frequently deceive, an 
‘opposite? may turn out to be not quite so opposite. A 
person who gives the appearance of being’ obviously in 
need of ‘care and protection’ may turn out to be quite 
capable of looking after herself and her own ends. 


person who looks strong and capable of taking a lead 
may prove most disappointing. 
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General Concern.—Love is really a special case of caring 
and being concerned. We want the ones we love to get 
the very best out of life and to achieve their fullest develop- 
ment, Genuine love is not possessive or restrictive. It is 


hinges on friendly feeling and general easiness, Each 
partner must feel at home with the other—sympathetic 
in spirit, open in mind, unashamed in body. Such friend- 
ship is the strong rock upon which the waves of intense 
emotion can play with safety. It provides that mutual 
compatibility and harmony which enables inevitable 
difficulties to be met and circumvented. 

General Interest.—A lasting partnership is hardly likely 
where there are few mutual interests, although this does 
not mean that interests must be identical. Each partner 
should be generally interested in the ‘doings’ of the other. 
A life partnership lasts quite a long time! Motivation has 
to be sustained. In this respect some interests are much 
more likely to prove successful than others. Vocation, 
citizenship, literature, and so on, bring people closer to- 
gether as time goes on. This is very important. When 
young our interests are usually concerned to a large 
extent with matters really not so very lasting or so very 
important. 

The Romantic Element.—Love-making and courtship is 
given vitality and sparkle by an element of the ‘romantic’ 
2 something wayward and mysterious, the thrill of dis- 
covering the ‘one and only,’ the novelty and acuteness of 
sex feeling, flashes of spontancous unselfishness, feelings 
of unity with life-forces, strong feelings of admiration, 
pride and awe. Such experiences give this pleasant blend 
of love and sex its high emotional and spiritual tone. 
Intense feelings have their place in life and a special place 
in love-life. 

But in many novels and plays the romantic element 
is stressed too much. The story usually ends just where it 
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should begin—at the altar. Mature love-life begins with 
marriage. p 

The important question is whether there is likely to be 
much romance after the wedding day. In the happy 
marriage the relationship can only reach the highspots 
after the wedding day. This is specially so, as we have 
seen, in the realm of sex, which is essentially something to 
be developed at leisure in a spirit of experiment and 
imagination. 

The happy marriage never loses its touch of romance. 
This is so, perhaps, because it has never been too romantic, 
too out of touch with reality. Lasting romance is romantic 
at the foundation—by the kitchen sink as well as under 
the starlit sky. : ld 

Health —Those seriously contemplating marriage wou 
be well advised to ask themselves (and each other) a few 
questions concerning health. Such wisdom may prevent 
disappointment and possibly tragedy. Prospective part- 
ners should be prepared to stand up to reasonable inquiry 
about their freedom from disease and the likelihood of a 
happy sex life and successful parenthood. In these days a 
competent doctor can be of enormous help in checking 
up on important aspects of health, 


The Capacity for Love 


Successful love life is not just a question of finding 
the ‘ideal’ or ‘right’ partner, or even just a suitable one. 
There must be latent Capacity for genuine and spon- 
taneous affection on both sides. This capacity (upon 
which personal attractiveness ultimately rests) is seriously 
impaired in some people—the neurotic. Anxiety in its 
many and varied forms may prevent its unfortunate 
victims from both showing and receiving affection (mere 
taking is not receiving). Such worried people cannot get 
along at all well either with themselves or others. Natural 
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feelings are repressed and replaced by neurotic trends 
of various kinds—a compulsive urge to dominate, 
possess, triumph over, be subservient to, or destroy. 
Some of these trends may be labelled ‘love’ but they are 
frequently something very different. ra 

Although they may have their attractions, seriously 
neurotic people are most difficult to live with. They are 
too worried over their own problems to be ‘themselves.’ 
Improvement rests upon lessening the general tension 
of anxiety and restoring confidence. This is never easy. 
Sometimes the discovery of someone who really loves 
them does the trick, but this is by no means always a 
likely result, Sometimes marriage makes things worse. 
A psychologist is said to have remarked that one half of 
his patients were in trouble because they were not mar- 
ried and the other half because they were! Marriage is 
not a cure for all ills. 

Genuine love, the only type to be relied upon in or out 
of marriage, is in no way an expression of anxiety or fear. 
It is something spontaneously offered and received, 
something which respects freedom, growth and spon- 


taneity. 


THE UNMARRIED 


A few individuals (quite normal in every other way) 
do not want to marry. A number who do want to marry 
will be unfortunate in this respect. What is the outlook 
for these people? 

No life ever attains complete fulfilment in every possible 
direction. The companionship of marriage, and the joys 
of sex communion and parenthood are but three areas 
of total human experience. i 

Sex fulfilment can easily be over-rated as an ingredient 
in total happiness. It is the love in a person’s soul, not the 
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sex experience in his or her life, that is so vital. Quite a 
number of first-rate people choose to paddle along without 
a mate. They may have no sex life worth mentioning. 
And there is nothing so very mysterious or remarkable 
about this. 

To love and to be loved in the widest sense, however, 
is something vital to the soul of every normal person. 
Everything here is most certainly not denied to the un- 
married. Marriage is by no means essential to a full life. 
It may even, if a poor one, prove to be a serious handicap. 
A mate-less soul is a much more real person than a 
soul-less mate. 


Note: Engaged and married couples who are seeking detailed 
advice and instruction concerning their intimate lives should 
consult books written specially for them, such as those, by 
Dr. Griffith and Dr. Wright (mentioned in the reading list). 


iv 
ATTITUDES TO LIFE. 


A MINISTER of religion once asked the writer, 
when he was a young man, what he was going to 
do with his life. This is a rather staggering question when 
one gets down to it seriously—one which goes to the 
heart of the religious problem. Many people confuse 
religion with mere morality, or going to church, or saying 
prayers. But in its wider and deeper meaning, in its 
reality, religion is concerned with how one is oriented to 
life. Everyone has religious moments. Some have them 
more frequently than others. For some these moments 
are more profound. And some take their religious in- 
sights much more seriously. But most people, at some 
time, reflect upon life as a whole, the part they are playing 
in its drama, and the part they ought to be playing. 

Religious problems exist because it is possible to look 
at things from many angles and to face up to difficulties 
in so many ways. For example we can be ‘scientific’, 
‘practical’, ‘aesthetic’, ‘humanitarian’ (or ‘social’), or 
‘ethical’, in our outlook and behaviour. These approaches 
all have their place and value. But the profoundly 
religious approach is the most comprehensive of all 
because it endeavours to find a place for everything—to 
make life as a whole meaningful and a challenge to 
action. 

To a religious person life has meaning. It is a plan to 
be worked out, a purpose to be unfolded, a task in which 
the individual has a vital part to play. With such an 
orientation life is not just ‘one damn thing after another,’ 
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but a scheme of things which makes sense and has to be 
acted upon and worked out to fulfilment. 

Such a comprehensive orientation, howev' 
be attained without some appreciation of the 
ways of looking at things and facing up to Pro 
The mature person will have some acquaintance a 
with the more common attitudes and the impo 
sentiments that go with them. 


The Scientific Attitude 


The word ‘science’ once referred to clear and a t— 
thought concerning any problem of general Te 
what nowadays might be called ‘the philosophical ang à 
In recent times, however, ‘science’ has come to ees 
special type of exact inquiry based, as far as possib x 
upon experiment and verification. The scientist likes to 
be in a position to prove things—to arrange his data 1n 
such a way that the results are conclusive to anyone 
trained in the appropriate technique. One way of pups 
all this is to say that the scientist is primarily interesie: 
in ‘facts’. He leaves the great problem of man and his 
destiny to the philosopher. : 

One of the weaknesses of the religious person, perhaps, 1 
his neglect of the scientific attitude. The scientist re- 
peatedly demonstrates that so-called ‘common-sense’ is 
nothing more than common opinion and common non- 
sense. As a scientist has put it, ‘Science transforms 4 
world of fairies, demons, magic, charms, and luck into 
the dependable world of natural law. Every addition it 
makes to its catalogue of nature’s changeless habits helps 
man to change nature, including himself. The uniformity 
of nature does not take power away from man but from 


futurity or chance and from alleged fe i ate 
partly or wholly by chance.’ Se ea 


er, cannot 
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When the scientist gets to work, widely held views are 
sometimes shown to be quite false. Our habits of thought 
are apt to be seriously shaken and some people have a 
tendency to regard experiment and investigation as 
something dangerous, something better left alone. But 
with the aid of applied science, or technology, our dreams 
come true. The artificial-silk purse emerges from the 
real sow’s ear. 

Not only does science give us control over our material 
resources; it can help us control ourselves and our human 
resources. We are learning more and more about our- 
selves and our needs and wants and about the psycho- 
logical atmosphere and sociological soil which favour 
human development and fulfilment. More and more are 
we able to predict the probable consequences of our 
personal behaviour and our social measures. Such tools 
of human and social analysis are of inestimable value in the 
realisation of man’s most cherished ambitions and dreams. 

One of the great merits, of the scientific attitude is its 
tentative and experimental character. To the scientist 
no piece of information is final, the last word, or good for 


all time. He dislikes dogmatic assertions and is suspicious 


of eternal principles. The idea of change and progress is 
deep in his bones. 

But the scientist has really no monopoly in this forward- 
looking attitude. He is not the only person who looks 
forward to bigger things and brighter times. Thinking 
about the wider.issues of life can be equally progressive 
and imaginative. The trouble with the wider issues is 
their complexity. It is not as easy to apply ‘science’ to 
them as some people imagine. More often than not the 
answer to an important issue will be vague and directional. 
This is rather discomforting to those more at home with 
exact methods in a limited field of inquiry. But the pro- 
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nouncements of scientists upon wide issues are frequently 
most inadequate and sometimes definitely misleading. 
Knowledge is many-sided and takes a variety of forms. 
The inscrutable cannot be unscrewed with a large 
spanner. To obtain the right answers one must ask the 
right questions and employ the appropriate tools, and 
knowledge itself requires wise handling—wisdom.* f 
In their quest for ‘facts’, and in their ever-improving 
techniques, however, the scientists and technologists have 
an enormous contribution to make to the general happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind. And the humanist can take 
heart from the scientist’s optimism and patience and learn 
_ much from his belief in cool and dispassionate reasoning, 
careful weighing of evidence, and general love of truth. 


The ‘Practical’ Attitude 


Some people are much impressed by the need for action 
and results. They have a liking for the ‘practical man > 
the man who gets ‘on with the job.’ Those who are 
oriented in this way feel there is too much talking and 
argument. They are suspicious of science, impatient with 
philosophy, and have little room for the artistic. k 

There is something to be said for this point of view. 
Some people, indeed some peoples, appear to suffer un- 
duly from a type of paralysis—a lack of ability to come to 
any decision, to agree, to get anything at all done. In 
everyday life, in fact, we do not think much of words with- 
out results. We say that actions speak louder than words. 


3 Wisdom is something more than knowledge or intelligence. 
It is the art of living itself, the art of being happy and avoiding 
unnecessary trouble. But it rests upon knowledge, various 
kinds of knowledge, obtained from appreciation, COD- 


panado experience and reflection, as well as ‘scientific 
acts. 
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The limitation of the practical attitude is its possible 
(and very probable) lack of long-term direction or 
orientation. Efficiency, fitness, or productivity must be 
related to a wider scheme of things if they are to mean 
very much in the long run. One can sympathise with the 
Bishop who, in a discussion on physical fitness, politely 
asked, ‘Fitness for what?’ 

Among the numerous difficulties of living in a highly 
complex social organisation is the difficulty (and some- 
times impossibility) of seeing the wood for the trees. 
Getting on with the job does not always achieve expected 
results, There is really no hidden hand which guarantees 
that, if everyone minds his own business and gets on with 
it, all troubles are over. Getting on with the job must be 
accompanied by an understanding of larger problems and 
the framework within which action takes place. We need 
an expanding scale of orientation, together with an appro- 
priate form of rationality. To be at all effective in life we 
must, in the long run, be able to see where we are going. 

We have much to learn, however, from the ‘practical’ 
person. In almost every walk of life we do expect, eventu- 
ally, to sce results. We expect something concrete to 
emerge from our plans, schemes and theories. 

The demand for action and results also focuses 
attention upon the very real problem of leadership. We 
owe a great deal to those who are able to take a lead. It 
is much easier, it is said, to find followers of women than 


leaders of men. 


The Esthetic Approach 
A number of people are impressed by the need for an 
approach through art. In a world in which people are 


struggling to make money, to get promotion, to dig 
themselves in and make themselves secure, the aesthetic 
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attitude is apt to be put on one side. ‘No time for art’ 
is a common attitude. (From the point of view of this 
chapter the term ‘art’ may be interpreted broadly to 
include literature, architecture, history and the arts 
generally.) 

One rather obvious reason for a lack of aesthetic 
attitude is that so far the great masses of our people have 
not yet reached the stage where they can be themselves. 
They have, of necessity, been pre-occupied with more 
pressing problems. Such an attitude is more likely to be 
cultivated in a psychology of abundance than a psy- 
chology of want. A certain amount of freedom from 
serious pre-occupation is a necessity for the cultured 
person, and the development of an appreciative and 
contemplative attitude of mind is conducive to real 
happiness. Where life is a struggle for mere existence 
there can be little scope for the artistic impulse. 

The esthetic attitude is manifested in two ways—both 
of considerable importance. On one hand it is a way of 
looking at things (appreciation) ; on the other it is a way of 
doing things (creative production and reproduction). 
Almost everything can be looked at from the æsthetic 
point of view and almost everything can be carried out 
in such a manner. 

Even in such an unpromising place as an operating 
theatre, for example, one can have an aesthetic attitude. 
Medical students watching the surgeon at work admire 
his technique. Detached from responsibility they can say 
to themselves, ‘Hold on; this is something I can enjoy 
for its own sake. And even the surgeon himself is too 
experienced and well-trained not to be able to develop 
something of the attitude. He has pride in his skill and 
he is not entirely unaware of his audience. There is the 
story of the surgeon in a training hospital who treated his 
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audience to an encore by continuing to operate and 
removing an appendix! 

The importance of this attitude is bound up with what 
has already been suggested as a mark of maturity—a 
measure of detachment or objectivity. This is not 
attained without a degree of ‘distance.’ The surgeon 
operating upon his daughter or son would very probably 
not be quite so aesthetically inclined. This necessity for 
detachment explains to some extent why the approach 
calls for a measure of cultivation and discipline—both. 
attributes of the mature person. 

The esthetic attitude most certainly has its place in the 
scheme of things. We could do with far more of it. Life 
would become less crude and clumsy, and more enjoyable 
in every way. Dress, manners, speech, and our social 
behaviour and personal intimacies would all improve, as 
well as our industrial design, architecture, town-planning 
and the arts and crafts of our modern every-day life. The 
creative impulse and play element have played a large 
part in cultural development.* The world would be a 
poor place indeed without such flights of imagination and 
bursts of inspiration. ~ 

But the æsthetic approach has its limitations. The 
artist, as artist, cannot say that peace is preferable to war. 
A battle can be beautiful and a crime perfect. There is, 
in fact, an element of danger in the æsthetic attitude. 
There can be too much detachment and ‘distance.’ 
When this happens serious matters become not only less 
serious but actually a source of entertainment. Such an 
attitude can easily become a process of reality-evasion. 
Fact and fiction may become unduly confused. The daily 
newspaper may be regarded as a novel. Asa psychologist 

1 An interesting development of this theme will be found in 
Prof. Huizinga’s Homo Ludens (Routledge and Kegan Paul). 
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puts it— The death of a thousand men in battle is 
deplorable, but also exciting, and if the other side lost 
two thousand, glorious.’ y 

The desire for beauty and harmony, however, 1s an 
important ingredient in the religious attitude, where 1t 
broadens into an endeavour to sce life as a whole and to 
envisage the harmonious working of its many facets. 
There is in this attitude an underpinning belief that 
somehow everything can be fitted into an all-embracing 
schema, that life is fundamentally good and that te 
struggle to make something of it is definitely worth while 
on our part. sad 

On the personal side the mature person regards bii 
as his own artist, moulding his own personality an 
character, and controlling his own destiny. There 1s a 
feeling of both optimism and responsibility. There 1s the 
conviction, too, that room can be found in the integrated 
life for the wide range of human experiences that 1s open 
to all who care to venture. Such an attitude is the 
opposite of the restrictive. It invites the individual to, 
broaden his life to live fully. The only imposition 18 the 
need for functional beauty and harmony, the close 1n- 
tegration of life around the central themes of vocation, 
one’s family and the like. 

Far too many people are inexcusably poor artists in the 
greatest of all accomplishments—the art of living. They 
lack not only the beauty and harmony of wise integration, 
but the range of experience and joy, too. For such un- 
fortunate folk the thrill of good music and good poetry, 
and the joy of real affection, spontaneous love, and a 
creative sex life, are a closed book or a jamrned door. 

A little more of the zsthetic attitude would enrich 
personality, develop character, release emotion, and free 
the spirit. Í 
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The Humanitarian Approach 
Many good-natured people feel that what is wrong with 
the world is a lack of goodwill and kindness. Our high ideals, 
our bright ideas, our plans and schemes, are all wrecked, we 
are told, by hatred, suspicion, jealousy, self-assertion, undue 
competition and the like. Let us have more goodwill, more 
warm-fecling, more kindness, and all will be well, it is said. 
We do, of course, need all these things. We need them 
badly. One political scientist sees love as the binding 
force in social life. Another writer sees in the desire to 
love and be loved the twin anchor ropes which keep the 
human race human. Another writer emphasises that 
kindness includes unselfishness but goes beyond it into 
something more positive, something more than mere duty— 
the positive interest in the happiness and welfare (described 
as ‘the good life spread over time’) of his fellows. Such 
positive kindness is a human privilege rather than a duty. 
The importance of kindness is emphasised by the great 
leaders of the past. It is expressed in the ‘Golden Rule’ or 
‘Rule of Reciprocity.’ Confucius tells us not to do to others 
what we do not want done to ourselves. Aristotle advises us 
to behave to our friends as we would wish them to behave to 
us. And Jesus invites us to love our neighbours as ourselves. 
These fundamental notions represent something far 
more spontaneous than mere duty or helping others. The 
good life is seen to be a matter of altruistic balance, a 
question of both giving and receiving, a true sharing and 
enjoying of the good things of life. We ourselves are 
invited to live a happy and full life. ; 
So-called kindness and love are not infrequently some- 
thing much less worthy of the name—possessiveness, 
mastery, anxiety and even fear. Such behaviour is com- 
pulsive “kindness *_nothing genuine and spontaneous. 
Genuine goodwill is essentially respect for personal 
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integrity. It respects happiness, growth and freedom both 
in oneself and in others. It is an attitude towards the good 
things of life based upon inner security and spontaneity. 
Goodwill, then, is the cohesive foundation of the good life. 
Without it we find hate, envy, malice, exploitation, aggres- 
sion, abnormal desire to control or be controlled, all-round 
disrespect for personal integrity. But goodwill is the founda- 
tion only, not the structure. Goodwill alone is not enough. 


The Moral or Ethical Approach 


A number of people feel that the problems of life can 
best be approached and acted upon by the application 
of a particular code or set of principles. In some cases 
the formula advocated is a relatively simple one, „but in 
other cases it may be quite elaborate. 

Some people say, for example, that if we all did the 
right thing (such as sticking to whatever set of principles 
are in mind) then all would be well. Such reasoning, 1 
frequently put forward by the pacifist, who may say, 
everyone refused to fight there would be no war., I ae 
not going to fight. I am going to stick to my principles: 

Now holding high ideals and sticking to sound principles 
is an admirable state of affairs. It is a sign of strong COn- 
victions and moral courage. Living according to them, 
however, is a rather complicated business. The more 
seriously we take life the more complex it turns out to be. 
In the first place all codes have to be interpreted in their 
application to a specific situation. And there may be 
numerous interpretations. In the second place a code 
offering a really sound solution to all the problems of 
life would be a rather remarkable one. Life is not 4 
logical proposition but a psychological task. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that moral or 
ethical formulations of ideal conduct frequently postulate 
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conditions that do not exist and are not likely to exist in 
the near future or even conditions which are quite un- 
realisable. The person who argues that ‘if every one 
` refused to fight’ seems to be overlooking the remote possi- 
bility of anything of the sort happening. High ideals are 
admirable, but the general situation in which such ideals 
are to be worked out must be taken into consideration. 
To a large extent life has to be accepted as it is. In 
such an admittedly imperfect world compromise is ab- 
solutely essential. Our moral choices will very frequently 
be not between good and evil but between incompatible 
‘goods.’ Very often we cannot have everything at once. 
And very often we have to tolerate evil, for in a wholesale 
extermination of evil much good would be destroyed also. 
It is better, therefore, and far more effective, to think 
of ideals as distant goals, to be worked for within our 
social framework, rather than a set of rules to be rigidly 
applied in our behaviour. à 


The Religious Orientation 


There is no limit to the ways life can be looked at 
and acted upon. We can see things through the eyes of 
the engineer, the medical man, the sporting man, the 
homely wife. We can be mainly concerned with ad- 
venture, comfort or pleasure. In practice however 
the many problems posed by life (and death) cannot 
adequately be met by a mere handful of truisms (however 
true) or a simple attitude. Life is far too complex and 
too challenging for that. Something more, something 
wider and more meaningful, is required. This something 
is one’s general philosophy in action, one’s ‘frame of 
orientation and devotion, which almost always (perhaps 
always) becomes religious in character if not in termino- 
logy. Most of us, as we mature, recognise life as a complex 
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scheme of things beyond complete comprehension, 
definition, and explanation—a challenge which in prac- 
tice demands both written and unwritten articles of faith 
as well as wisdom, knowledge and beauty. 

In its more developed form this comprehensive attitude 
attempts to find room and expression for everything of 
real value, actual and potential, and for both the known 
and the unknown. The full range of human experience 
and joy is included. It attempts to meet life as it really 
is in all its facets, and as it might become as we humans 
change it and change ourselves. It is essentially optimistic 
and forward-looking. On the behavioural side such an 
orientation calls for the closest integration of personality 
and character. A fitting place is found for each sector of life. 
Within its framework all the valuable human desires and 
emotions find expression to the satisfaction of the self. There 
is integrity because the mature person is well organised. 
Self-expression is not to be confused with ‘free? expression. 
There isa self to be expressed. And at the core ofsuch a char- 
acter structure is the conviction that we are real, responsible 
persons, true to ourselves, with an important part to play. 


Religion as an Institution 


There is always a tendency for like-minded people to 
become organised, and religious persons, being ordinary 
human folk, do likewise. They thus enjoy the advantages 
of communion, leadership and social effectiveness. Such 
groups are frequently criticised for their general fallibility 
and numerous shortcomings. In comparison with other 
human groupings, however, their activities, deliberations 
and works stand up to the closest scrutiny. It is unfair to 
complain that human endeavour fails to produce super- 
human results. Those who do not believe in miracles 
must not expect them. 


v 
SOME HINTS ON THE ART OF LIVING 


JTE previous chapter opened with the question of 
what to do with one’s life. This final chapter con- 
cludes with a few hints on the art of living the good life 
and getting along with others. 


The Golden Rule 


We are invited by the great and wise to be kind—to 
treat our neighbours as we would have them treat us. 
We ourselves, of course, are included in this embracing 
love—an important point. Self-acceptance and self- 
tolerance (not to be confused with selfishness or obsession 
with self) are among the first steps towards kindness and 
the full acceptance of the growth and integrity of others. + 
Healthy persons wish to develop their own potentialities, 
to be themselves. But not at the expense of others. 

Our neighbours, however, include everybody, the whole 
human race. That is the difficulty. Kindness to those we 
are fond of, and who are fond of us, comes naturally to 
normal people. Most of us realise that life is not easy. 
We expect our friends to be kind to us and we see the 
point in being kind to them. General kindness in our own 
little circle or ‘in-group’ comes fairly naturally to healthy 
people. But kindness to everyone is a different matter. 
The brotherhood of man—one huge ‘in-group’—is a 
concept that has to be learned. Kindness towards those 


in the ‘out-group,’ those who feel and think perhaps very 
of this theme see E. Fromm 


1For a detailed development £ 3 
The Fear of Freedom and Man Jor Himself (see bibliography). 
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differently from us, those who do not accept our code, 
those who have hurt or wronged us, is in practice an ideal 
which frequently goes against the grain. Yet that 1s 
what we are invited to show. 

An important step towards such embracing concern 
and kindness is the development of the desire to under- 
stand our fellows rather than to pass judgment (so often 
pre-judgment—prejudice). It is here that the little child 
may lead us. In our dealings with children we think of 
what they need rather than what they deserve. We 
realise that they need our help. We must help them to 
grow up. In the same way we must try to understand 
our fellows—not because they are little children Or 
necessarily in any way inferior to ourselves, but because 
we all need the co-operation of our fellows. 7 

One of the lessons of history is that the best in us brings 
out the best in the worst of others, while the worst in us 
brings out the worst in the best of others. This is the 
psychological insight expressed by ‘turning the other cheek. 

The enemies of kindness and magnanimity are vin- 
dictiveness, jealousy and prejudice. Vindictive persons are 
insufficiently mature to take the knocks of everyday life. 
They think too much about their injured pride and the 
possibilities of ‘getting their own back.’ They are small 
and mean. i 

To think well and speak well of others is an important 
habit of mind to acquire. And it pays dividends. Identify 
yourself with the good points of others. This elevates you 
as well as them. All this is really nothing but a special 
case of generally paying attention to the good things of 
life. Such an attitude does not overlook or neglect the 
less acceptable facts. It is not delusion. It is the general 
_ habit of looking up to the stars rather than peering down 

at the mud. 
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Such a habit has the merit of helping others. We have 
seen that kindness offered may result in kindness returned. 

Jealousy results from a concentration on the personal 
rather than the product and the principle. The genuine 
craftsman is not jealous when his fellows do better work 
than he. Indeed he is pleased. The unspoiled child is 
not jealous when a companion achieves better results. 
He, too, is pleased. In a highly competitive world, how- 
ever, this attitude is not easy to maintain. Some com- 
petition cannot be avoided. We cannot expect the ardent 
suitor to be very pleased when his rival walks off with the 
bride. Yet it is the only way. 

It is not easy to be a good loser. But no one is more 
respected than the person who can say, ‘I tried, I failed, 
I smiled. Inthe great game of life we respect the person 
who does not bear deep grudges against those who, 
whether as the result of ability or not, happen to enjoy a 
larger share of the material things of life. We all know 
how unfair life is. But this defect can easily become an 
obsession which hinders rather than furthers improvement. 

Our third failing is prejudice? It is a common human 
failing to take a simplified if not simple view. One 
common example is putting our data into little jars 
complete with neat labels. This we feel saves us much 
trouble. 

If history and psychology teach us anything it is the 
complexity of human motivation and social patterning. 
No packet of labels can possibly do anything like justice 
to such complexity. Prejudice is largely the result of 


1 Pride, too, as well as prejudice, can wreck human relations. 
The tragedy behind much human conflict is that. it is not so 
much a struggle between right and wrong as between half- 
right too proud and half-right too wilful. Such conflict is 


tragedy indeed. 
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undue, and frequently unfair, simplification. It is one of 
the great dangers in human relationships. Large group- 
ings of people are bunched together and labelled (if not 
libelled) red, black, yellow, capitalist, labour, believers, 
unbelievers, desirables, undesirables, insiders, outsiders, 
educated, uneducated. These labels frequently tell us as 
much about the labellers as about the facts of the case. 
Such labels are the tools of our wishful thinking and our 
ethnocentric habit of dividing the world of human 
relationships into in-groups and out-groups, ‘us’ and 
‘they.’ 

In our everyday life we find individuals dogged by 3 
bad name. It is surprising how a single event in a person $ 
life may stand out in other people’s minds and colour the 
whole picture. If the single event is a particularly happy 
one the result may be happy too, but this is not usually 
the case. When individuals are being described to us We 
frequently hear of the man who stole something many ` 
years ago, the woman who had to get married in rather a 
hurry, the doctor who nearly ‘killed’ a patient, the man 
who never washed his neck as a lad. These are the 
points which seem to stand out and set the tone of con- 
versation and thought. 

_ These over-simplifications (sometimes serious distor- 

tions) are usually far from simple in motivation. They 
may at times be mere carelessness and harmless small talk, 
but more frequently they contain the poisonous in- 
gredients of vindictiveness and similar motives. Jealousy 
and rivalry play a large part. For example, there is 
frequently more antagonism between rivals who have 
much in common, such as members of similar but not 
identical political parties or religious groups, than between 
people who have almost nothing in common or a great 
deal in opposition, k 
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But even when our thinking is reasonably fice from such 
psychological dynamics the general tendency towards 
reducing our data to the relatively simple has to be 
guarded against. 


Be Fust 


Develop a sense of justice. Remember that there are 
usually three sides to human disputation—one side, the 
other, and the right side. Be big-hearted enough to forgive 
and forget. And don’t forget to forget. Remember the 
tendency to judge ourselves by our intentions and others 
by their behaviour and words. Leave final judgment to 


the Great Judge. 


Self-Extension 


A man wrapped up in himself makes a small parcel. 
Self-discovery through losing oneself in something greater 
is an essential step towards maturity. Such self-extension 
gives the individual perspective and orientation. And 
the self itself becomes more sharply focused against the 
wider background, Quite apart from this enrichment of 
life by wide interests and strong sentiments, the individual 
has greater resources to call upon in times of trouble. 

Extension of the self, however, must not be confused 
with extension of activity and liability. In these fields 
many people over-reach themselves. Ego-extension is 
concerned with our vision and perspective, while ex- 
tension of our activities and liabilities merely concerns 
our energy economy. (See also section on ‘The Need for 


Action and Decision.’) 
Self- Objectivity 


It has been said that man is the only creature who 
deceives itself. The ability to see ourselves clearly and in 


E 
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perspective has already been put forward as a mark of 
maturity. Self-examination is an essential step towards 
happiness. 

Mature persons can laugh at themselves—a N 
different thing from laughing at their own jokes. Se A 
improvement depends upon knowing oneself and being 
willing to assume responsibility for oneself. (Saro 
ledge, in itself, does not automatically lead to spectacular 
results. There must also be a will to improve.) 

Personal insight is not easily attained. A nu RES 
strong defence mechanisms operate to keep us et a 
of ourselves. Self-examination has to be cultivated. 9u i 
scrutiny, however, not only helps us to understand o 
selves. It helps us to gain a general insight into the 
working of the minds of us all. 

Putting ourselves in the shoes of others also adds to our 
general understanding. This is frequently difficult becay 
the way in which people see life and feel about it depenc* 
so much upon their background and training. eT 
tion of ourselves (introspection), seeing ourselves in othe 
(projection), and seeing things through the spectac’ 
others (identification) all add to our psychological insights. 


number of 


Foresight and Hindsight 


Many popular proverbs point to the value of foresight— 
‘look before you leap,’ ‘a stitch in time,” ‘more hurry less 
speed,’ ‘prevention is better than cure.’ A distinguishe 
psychologist warns us that the sacrifice of much in the 
future for very little in the present is one of Man’s greatest 
follies. This dismal plight is due to lack of foresight and 
hindsight as well as a failure to learn to wait. Waiting 
and watching must be intelligent. 

In our everyday affairs we neglect our health, studies, 
jobs. We comfort ourselves withthe ‘luck’ myth. W hen 
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» we fail it is our bad luck; when others succeed it is their 
good luck. Chance is a factor in life, admittedly. But itis 
also one of the greatest myths. 

In social life as well as in personal life we are discovering 
more and more that much of what was considered beyond 
control can, with the aid of careful analysis and insightful 
planning, be partially controlled. We are now passing 
into a new era of purposeful control of the social structure 
itself. We now exert a measure of control over the soci- 
ological soil in which we ourselves develop. We are not 


leaving so much to chance. 

Foresight and hindsight go 
backwards as well as forwards. 
can help us to see the nature of th 
from the past as well as suffer from it. People who only 
look forward are frequently as much a hindrance to real- 
progress as those who only look back. Those who always 
look back frequently- fail to arrive; those who never look 
back frequently arrive at the wrong place. ; 

It has been said that a mature person has a past tense. 
The child tends to live in the present. The adolescent 
tends to live in the future, although at times he does look 
back. As individuals mature, however, they become more 
and more aware of the part played by heritage and 
tradition. They realise what they owe to those who have 
struggled and sacrificed in the past. They realise how 
much more difficult it is to build than to destroy, and how 
much more difficult it is to build in the realm of the 
spirit than in the realm of the material. 

It remains true, however, that we can look back too 


much, We must look forward imaginatively as well as 
s still, It is like 


look back constructively. Life never stand 
battling against a moving staircase. One must take positive 
action even to remain in the same place. The art of being 


together. We have to look 
The lessons of the past 
ings to come. We learn 
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happy, or even of avoiding unnecessary trouble, calls for 


creative adaptability in meeting the most varied situations. 


Imagination 

We have just seen that we must look at ourselves and 
on life as a whole with imagination. This bias 
frequently put forward as one of the great assets 1m i g 
And so it is. Indeed in one form or another it 1s ee: 
indispensable. The value of imagination in the Ea i= 
science and technology is obvious. And sympat ates 
understanding is absolutely essential in the human stu A 
The poetry of life must be understood as well as its ae s 
Without such intuitive imagination we cannot understa 
ourselves or our fellows at all fully. dane 

Imagination takes us away from ordinary and ai y 
things and ways. It allows new ideas and notions to lor 
in the mind. Things are experienced in a novel, 27 
possibly strange, way. The process is an impo? ta E 
aspect of the æsthetic attitude and an important a 
of the play clement in life. It rests upon the possibility ‘ 
a certain amount of leisure, to contemplate and reflect, 
and a certain amount of training to free oneself from 
undue preoccupations, 

We have in imagination, however, a further example 
of a double-edged tool. On'the one side we have some 
thing highly constructive and productive—new ideas and 
new insights to guide us and visions of good things tO 
come to motivate us. But on the other side we conjure 
up dreadful demons and ghosts which scare us. We have 
frightening nightmares as well as delightful dreams. 
Some mental troubles and illnesses might well be de- 
scribed as disorders of the imagination. Some extremely 
apprehensive people, for example, seem to be troubled 
by worried imaginations rather than by imaginary 
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worries. And on this less constructive side of the picture, 
we have the fact that the world of imagination can also 
be an escape from the realities of life. This is not neces- 
‘sarily a bad thing, but it can be carried too far. The 
healthy life calls for the cultivation of a fruitful imagina- 
tion—one which prepares us realistically for both the best 
and the worst in life. 


Facing the Facts 


The mature person hopes for the best but prepares for 
and faces up to the worst. He does what he can and faces 
what he cannot. Facing the world, however, and above 
all facing ourselves, is far from easy. Distortion of fact is 
perhaps the commonest failing in life. A whole armoury 
of defence mechanisms seems to combine to spare us the 
pain of seeing things as they really are. Yet such distortion 
turns life into a fool’s paradise. It stores up trouble for 
the future. 

Such distortions of fact are often called ‘rationalisa- 
tions’.and ‘wishful thinking.’ They take very many forms; 
indeed, too many to describe in detail. Some of the more 
common failings, however, are worth noting. 


Over-Simplification—One reason why it is difficult to 
see things as they really are is the absolute necessity for 
selection. We cannot do or see or understand everything 
at once. We cannot see things from every angle at the 
same time. We have, in fact, to select; and this inevitably 
means some over-simplification and distortion. Selection 
explains how people can look in the same direction but sec 
different things. 

Selection, however, is always an aspect of the behaviour 
of a motivated person. It is a dynamic response. What ` 
we ‘see’ is very much a matter of education and train- 
ing, what we expect to see and what we want to see. 
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Motivation can even lead us to ‘sce’ what we fecl ought 
to appear, what in fact is not there. Facing the facts is 
therefore always likely to be difficult and perhaps some- 
times impossible. 

There will always be a tendency to see what we want 
to sec—what pleases us, what pays us, what is in our 
interests. Some things will stand out while others will be 
ignored or conveniently forgotten. Persons . too, will be 
over-simplified. And worse still is the © white-washing’ 
of ourselves. We all build a pretty picture of ourselves, 
even if we keep it secret. 

All along the line we should be on the look-out for 
distortion, We shall tend to see what we want to sce SO 
that we shall face what we want to face. Strong motives 
will frequently be at work to preserve us from the un- 
pleasant. We shall have to face the fact that we don’t 
like facing the facts. - 

Verbal Fugglery.—Verbal jugglery plays a large part in 
our wishing and ‘mythful’ thinking. It has been sai 
that words are used more often to hide our thoughts than 
_to express them. An unfortunate result of the invention 
of language is that our words so often hide thoughts from 
ourselves, too. We feel that we have solved our problems 
(and eased our consciences) when we have muttered 
one or two magic words or repeated some well-known 
proverb or pet formula. A trouble is explained away by 
the magic formula of ‘luck’? or ‘human nature.’ A bad 
economic spell is attributed to ‘ups and downs.’ A 
mysterious illness is said to be ‘psychological.’ Such 
explanations’ actually explain very little. They are 
usually gross simplifications which give rise to illusory 
feelings of finality and frequently hinder sound thinking. 
Indeed, when things fail to go right, it is usually a simple 
matter to think of a word or a formula (perhaps a 
‘religious’ one) which gives us the comfortable felin 
that everything has been explained and there is nothi $ 
more we can do. This saves us a lot of bother p 
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Words are double-edged tools. They are the instru- 
ments of much of our thinking. But at the same time they 
are serious obstacles. They play a large part in hiding us 
from ourselves and in keeping new thoughts from us. 
This is specially so when we do not wish to face the facts, 
but it is also true to quite a large extent when we do wish 
to arrive at the truth. 

Quite often the ‘emotive’ use of words is subtle indeed. 
Sin in others becomes ‘experiment’ in ourselves; adultery - 
in others would be ‘romance’ with us. Persistence on 
our part would be ‘stubbornness’ in our friends and ‘pig- 
headedness’ in our enemies. The world of words is not 
the world of fact. 

Elaborate theories, as well as our concepts, can be a 
means of evasion. This can happen in two ways. Philo- 
sophical contemplation and theorising, while a good 
thing in itself and an essential part of a mature life, can 
become a substitute for action; and theories themselves 
can be most misleading. e 

The Umbrella of Authority.—In this awkward „world, 
facing up to life means making decisions and taking the 
consequences—being real persons. We may sit on the ~ 
fence for a long time, but if we are real persons there comes 


a time when we have to take sides and jump, One wey 
is to take refuge under the umbrella of ‘authority, 
a little juggling with our conscience, we convince ourselves 
that the best possible thing to do is to put ourselves ‘under’ 
someone or something. This lessens our responsibility but 
heightens our feelings of righteousness. In.this way re- 
markable things are done in the name of the appropriate 
authority—the ‘leader,’ the ‘chief, the ‘law’ and even 
the ‘Church’ and the ‘Almighty.’ Sometimes, perhaps 
even more frequently, we give way to anonymous author- 
ity—‘ public opinion,’ ‘common sense,’ ‘business,’ “human 
nature,’ ‘what everybody does,’ or some pet theory or 
philosophy. 


Self-Righteousness.—Sometimes self-deception takes the 
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form of straightforward self-righteousness. In mental 
homes one finds this messianism in its extreme form; but 
in everyday life it is largely a matter of feeble deception 
concerning one’s motives, which are placed on a higher 
level than they really are. Smacking the child ‘hurts us 
more.’ Plain meanness becomes ‘thinking of the future.’ 
All the time it is ‘I was thinking of you and your welfare 
when it should be ‘I was thinking of my convenience and 
my welfare? As time goes on the individual becomes 
More and more self-righteous until he is radiant in an 
aura of holiness. . f 

We should face up to the fact that, even in the best 0 
us, our motives are mixed if not definitely muddled. 

Logic-tight Compartments (Dissociation)—Some people 
manage to achieve a feeling of integration in the absence 
of its accomplishment by means of logic-tight compart- 
ments. Here the left hand does not know (and does not 
want to know) what the right hand is doing. Such people 
deceive themselves far more than they do others. 

Hardening of the Psychological Arteries—Another method 
of dealing with our situation is to become hardened. This 
is similar, in some ways, to having logic-tight compart- 
ments. By this process we can face the unpleasant facts 
about life and about ourselves without turning a hair. 
We call ourselves ‘tough’ and ‘realistic.’ 

A measure of hardening, of course, is a mark of emo- 

: tional maturity. It is an essential element, for example, 
in the ‘professional manner,’ where some ‘distance’ is 
necessary. Such detachment, however, easily becomes lazi- 
ness concerning our control over events—a type of fatalism. 

An attitude of fatalism is frequently but a way of letting 
life pass by—a philosophy of the weak and those who wish 
to see no change. Other philosophies can be equally 
misleading. 

Glossing Over Difficulties —Un 
quently glossed over. The mothe. 
made a special point of the fact t 


pleasant facts are fre- 
r of an illegitimate baby 
hat it was only a tiny one. 
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We all know fond parents whose minimising of the defects 
of their own children is equalled only by the magnification 
of the defects of the children of others.. We see a similar 
thing in the double standard concerning morality. The 
same mother who is secretly delighted at the amorous 
conquests of her son may take an entirely different view 
when her daughter becomes the ‘victim’ of similar enter- 
prise. The human mind is remarkably selective. 

Sour Grapes——A common attitude when things do not 
go our way is that of ‘sour grapes.’ We would like some- 
thing but, being frustrated, we say it does not really 
matter. Since life is undoubtedly full of illusions there is 
frequently a grain of wisdom in the ‘sour grapes’ attitude. 
But more often than not it is merely rationalisation. 

Pollyanna.—Here we have sour grapes upside down. 
Things are not going our way but we declare everything 
in the garden beautiful. This attitude crops up in all 
sorts of ways. Forced to do something, we say it is a good 
thing (specially for others), ‘essential,’ or even pleasant. 

aking the best of a bad job is a mark of maturity. But 
too much pollyanna is self-deception. 

Displacement and Projection—It is a common thing for 
our attention to be conveniently displaced to areas of our 
awareness where it is more acceptable. Guilt feclings 
concerning something important, for example, may be 
repressed or shut out while the feelings themselves are dis- 
placed on to quite trivial matters. In a similar way 
general anxiety about something may become in the end 
to be focused upon health or some other matter only 
remotely connected with the original source of the trouble. 

Similar in some ways to displacement is projection. Our 
own shortcomings or other feelings may be projected on 
to other people. Finding our own sins unpleasant to face, 
we may become over-concerned with the sinfulness of 
others. This move turns the unpleasant feelings concern- 
ing our own guilt into pleasant feelings of righteousness 
concerning the morality of others, To quite a surprising 
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extent we see ourselves and our motives in others. The 
guilty person may feel that he is being watched. The 
aggressive person may feel that others are scheming 
against him. Women may feel that men are following 
them. Projection is a form of externalisation, turning our 
subjective inner world into the apparently objective outer 
world of others. In this way problems arising from no- 
where but ourselves are conveniently shifted by the 
imagination to those around us. 4 

Another curious mental mechanism is compensation. 
Here a trait is compensated for by the development of its 
opposite, a case of ‘falling over backwards.’ An inwardly 
highly aggressive person may protect himself and others 
from this tendency by being just the opposite—perhaps 
excessively gentle and compliant. An inwardly insecure 
person may develop the outward appearance of toughness. 
Self-deception arises here in that the real cause, in onc 
case the aggressiveness and in the other the lack of 
security, is hidden. The individual believes himself to be 
entirely unaggressive or genuinely tough. Mild cases of 
compensation are quite common. It has been said that 
when people get too old to set a bad example, they 
frequently give good advice. 

Blaming Others——One of the commonest mechanisms of 
self-deception, and one of the unfairest, is that of blaming 
others. In its social form we have ‘scapegoatism,’ putting 
all the blame on classes, nations, or races. Quite frequently 
the blaming of others is not just a simple case of ‘passing 
the buck.’ The motivation may be much more compli- 
cated. For example we may blame and dislike someone 

~ not because he has wronged us but because we have 
wronged him. 

Blaming Ourselves.—Self-blame can be overdone. What 
is really required in life is not so much the discovery of 
who is to blame as the discovery of what is wrong. Self- 
blame can be a substitute for tackling our problems and 
more important, tackling ourselves. 
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Detachment and Withdrawal.—There are various ways in 
which the individual can withdraw from life and from his 
own thoughts and problems. One method is physical 
withdrawal, such as being ‘missing’ at convenient 
moments or leading a generally secluded life. A measure 
of seclusion can be of considerable value to us all. It can 
be an excellent aid to recuperation and regeneration—a 
time when we face life and ourselves and brace for further 
effort. A measure of seclusion may also be a good thing 
for those who, for some reason, cannot stand the strain of 
a full life. But it can also be little more than a technique 
of avoiding responsibility. Illness can also be most con- 
venient. From feeling sick to being sick is a small step. 

One way of being missing is to be somewhere else. One 
way of dodging something is to do something else. Busying 
oneself can be a way of burying oneself—of escaping. 
Lives are frequently frittered away like this. 

It is also possible to be present physically but ‘missing’ 
psychologically. And one of the tragedies of the present 
day is the fact that so very many people cease to be, or 
perhaps fail ever to become, real persons at all. Such 
individuals lose themselves in the crowd. They become 
anonymous nonentities—lost souls drifting along, carried 
by events, perhaps saying little and thinking even less. 
They are mere spectators of an unreal panorama. (There 
is in all this, perhaps, an element of the esthetic attitude 
in its less constructive aspect.) 

Day-dreaming—Another avenue of escape is to slide into 
the land of make-believe. Popular songs invite us to . 
believe that ‘dreaming will make it true.’ The factory 
girl imagines she will catch the eye of a prince charming. 
Within limits such imagination is ‘essential to mental 
health. Our goals in life are to a large extent imagination. 
But mere dreaming never made anything come true. It 
may actually prevent it. i 

Narcotisation—One way of withdrawing from ourselves 
and our troubles is to submerge into a sea of heightened 
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or lessened feeling. These effects may be produced in a 
number of ways—excessive drinking, excessive or irregular 
sex behaviour, the craving for thrills of all kinds or even 
‘religion? The underlying motive is to get away from 
everything. But the method is most unsatisfactory. Our 
troubles keep turning up, and more and more narcotic 
effects are craved for to keep us ‘under.’ 

Repression —A special case of avoidance, somewhat 
pathological when severe, is repression. Here the un- 
pleasant is forced out of consciousness but not out of one’s 
mental system. It is largely an unwitting process and the 
results may be unfortunate, leading to puzzling and 
perhaps serious symptoms. ; 

Some people are much more given to repression than 
others, but everyone represses to some extent. Indeed, 
social life would be impossible without unconscious 
repression and conscious suppression. 

The antidote to undue repression is confession. By con- 
fession to ourselves, to others, or to God, we face our- 
selves and our lives and live constructively. It is wise to 
admit at the outset that we are all miserable sinners. This 
acceptance alone saves a lot of fuss and bother. Driving 
our unpleasant facts from consciousness does nothing but 
harm. Once we have faced them, however, many of them 
can be forgotten with advantage. Many things in life are 
best forgotten once they have been dealt with. Our minds 
need not become a living chamber of horrors. Repressed 
material, however, is not forgotten. It remains under the 
surface—like a dangerous criminal driven back out of 


sight into the unknown darkness. It is out of consciousness, 
but not out of mind. 


Action and Decision 


Many people fail to do justice to th 
lack of action. They never get goin 
called this complaint ‘Curate’s D 


emselves through 
g- A psychologist has 
isease,’ because such 
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people frequently find themselves a victim. In the morn- 
ing the enthusiastic curate is full of good intentions. As 
the day proceeds, however, he is overcome by a queer 
type of paralysis. In the morning, he tells himself, it is too 
carly to visit. Folk are doing their housework or shopping. 
In the afternoon they are taking a little rest. In the even- 
ing-they do not want to be disturbed. And so the day 
fades away. 

Many people are always just about to do something. 
But somehow they cannot get going. A journalist tells us 
he would sit down to write and then find himself playing 
with the typewriter. A novelist was compelled to seek 
the aid of a psychologist because he, too, could not start 
up. In the morning he would feel stiff and go for a walk, 
On his return he would feel tired and take a rest. In the 
afternoon just a little more exercise seemed necessary. 
And so the day would evaporate. He was advised to work 
to astrict programme and try the formula of another more 
successful writer—the rigid application of the seat of the 
trousers to the seat of the chair. Once settled, such people 
often proceed quite well. 

The need for discipline is a special case of the general 
need for action and decision. The importance of inner 
discipline can hardly be over-stressed. Real freedom is 
the substitution of inner discipline for outer discipline. 
The ability and willingness to ‘jump to it’ in every sense 
lie at the core of personality. 

To achieve integrated discipline, however, one must 
have an inner master to replace the outer master. This is 
just what so many people lack. The habit of ‘ jumping 
to it,’ though an excellent one and far too rare, is not in 
itself enough. Obedience rests upon orders. And in the 
long run inner orders rest upon orientation to life and 
master-sentiments. An important sentiment is that of 
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selfregard—not to be confused with self-conceit. The 
conceited person thinks of himself but not about himself. 
Thinking about oneself imaginatively is a humbling per- 
formance. But it is the only sound step towards that 
ambition and desire to improve and accomplish things 
that we have seen to be an important mark of maturity 
and an important factor in personal integration. 

In the introductory chapter on maturity it was social 
participation that was stressed rather than mere activity. 
The distinction is important. Some active people are not 
good participants. We have already seen that busying 
oneself can be a method of burying oneself. 

Social participation is not just a matter of being sociable 
and pleasant. It means actually playing a part and a rôle 
in the social process—in the concrete working out of social 
purposes. Such participation affects one’s whole insight 
and judgment. In our encounters with others we see how 
our fellows differ from each other and from us. Our own 
personal insight is sharpened too, for in our group we are 
judged: as well as judge. And our insight into life as a 
whole is increased. Some of the most vital lessons of life 
can be learned only through actual participation and rôle- 
playing. 

We need society just as it needs us.. We need it in order 
to expand ourselves (ego extension), By participating in 
it we find our rôle and establish our status. The more 
we are at home in our various groups the more we 
become ‘ourselves? The more we are ‘at home’ the more 
we can ‘let go’ and be ‘real? This is yet a further ex- 
ample of ‘losing’ ourselves only to lead to a discovery. 

The need for action and Participation, of course, should 
be balanced by adequate Periods of rest and relaxation. 
We cannot give out all the time. We must take in as well. 
Intelligent inactivity, when we can play with life and our 
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thoughts, and contemplate and reflect, is essential to all- 
round development. 


Thoroughness 


To be a self-starter is a good thing. But a good start 
must be maintained. It must be backed by thoroughness 
and persistence. Lack of these qualities is frequently a 
serious handicap. It is not necessary, of course, to be 
thorough over everything. Time is far too precious. But 
it is wise to be thorough in the things that really do 
matter. One of the important things in life is to learn 
what is important. 


Persistence d 


The ability to ‘stick to it’ and ‘see it through’ is a vital 
factor in success. Here we are up against both general 
motivation and moral convictions and courage. 

In the run of everyday life the wise person uses devices 
to get the best out of himself as well as others. Having 
goals that are not too distant and not too difficult is 
important. Working to a programme or a time-table may 
also help. In the case of study, having a tutor and follow- 
ing a recognised course of tuition are aids to sustained 
application. 

In life as a whole, however, something more than the 
devices mentioned is required. The ability to see life 
through to the end calls for real moral courage and 
energy—inspired determination. Many people fail to 
maintain their promising start. Some actually collapse 
on reaching maturity. For one thing, success itself some- 
times brings about disaster. The struggles of the immature 
frequently keep them reasonably together. In the last 
war we were frequently told amazing stories of how badly 
damaged aeroplanes managed to keep going until they 
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landed at home, when they literally fell to pieces. Life is 
something like that. An element of struggle is an im- 
portant ingredient in personal development. : 
The possession of power and strength also brings its 
own particular temptations. (Temptation is perhaps too 
closely associated with weakness.) And, as we get older, 
we have to learn to absorb the shocks of severe trouble. 
Although in a way life does get easier as one matures, the 
blows all of us have to face actually become heavier. 
They test our mental resources and our spiritual shock- 
absorbers. They test, in fact, our total grip of life. 


Patience 


The mature person has 4 sound time-sense. We have 
scen that the child has to learn to wait. The mature 
person realises that in everyday life undue haste frequently 
results in less speed and that in life as a whole great gains 
are made but slowly. It has been said that in social 
science the shortest distance between two points is rarely 
a straight line. Human life normally follows a most zig- 
zag path with many ups and downs—sometimes far more 
downs than ups. 

Patience is indeed a virtue. It calls for courage to 
‘stick it out’—and faith in ultimate victory. Far too 
many people are in far too great a hurry. And concerning 
the important things of life it has been pointed out that 


there is no reason:to believe that God is in any very great 
hurry. 


Patience is specially difficult when life is far from 
glamorous or exciting. Much has been written about the 
courage and patience of people during war. Such virtue 
is most commendable. But the everyday lives of the 


ordinary man or woman who is fighting the less spectacular 
battles of life—long illness, Poverty, personal troubles.and . 
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tragedies of every kind—call for all the courage and 
patience that human beings are capable of. 


Balance 


There is the Golden Mean as well as the Golden Rule. 

In all things be temperate,’ runs one proverb. A well- 
known writer advises us to learn where to draw the line 
and then go just a little bit farther.’ Balance and tem- 
perance are sound qualities. But we are also told that 
genius borders on madness. It frequently pays to be a 
little bit mad. So-called ‘soundness’ can be, and often is, 
a compulsive obsession—a symptom of anxiety. 

Everyone has to make the personal discovery of where 
the line is best drawn in their case and how much further 
itis safe to go. It is always difficult to say just how balanced 
a person ought to be. So much rests upon the individual 
and the circumstances. 

Balance in life is similar to balance in the bank. Peace 
of mind is very much a matter of reserves—of having a 
balance in hand. The business man becomes worried 
when his maigin of monetary resources becomes too low. 
The worker is unhappy when his margin of ability, 
aptitude and health is too small. The family is in a. 
precarious state when the margin of devotion, fidelity and 
love is too narrow. Peace in the soul rests upon the aware- 
ness that we are definitely not fighting a lone or losing 
battle. 2 

Emotional balance is an essential factor in maturity. 
There is little to be said for losing one’s temper or one’s 
nerve, and almost everything to be said in favour of keep- 
ing the cognitive side of life uppermost. ‘He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city’ is the Biblical way of 
pointing out the necessity of seeing that one’s hypothala- 


G 
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mic-centred visceral activities are inhibited by cortical 
cerebration! 

Controlling emotion is very largely a matter of early 
training and general habit. It is something which may be 
cultivated with profit. One practical hint is the direct 
cultivation of the positive habit of being cheerful and 
wearing a smile. Controlling our emotions is very largely 
‘a matter of learning to substitute one type of response for 


another. There must be a touch of histrionics in the art 
of living, 


Cheerfulness 


A strong case may be made for keeping as cheerful as 
possible. In a list of human likes and dislikes, a dis- 
tinguished psychologist includes enjoyment of the happi- 
ness of others among the likes. This is defended on the 
ground that there is some doubt about the value of being 
miserable at the misery of others! 

There are certainly grounds for such doubt. Many 
popular sayings advise us to be cheerful and, as we have 
already seen, there is much to be said for cultivating a 
smile and learning to be optimistic. It is not suggested 
that one should attempt to laugh one’s way through life. 
Our problems are much too serious for that. But general 
cheerfulness and optimism are helpful in human affairs. 
And there is the point (supported by some experimental 
evidence) that a smiling face may suggest intelligence. 

A friendly smile and a cheerful manner indicate that 
we are pleased to see our fellows. Our positive attitude 
invites the friendliness of others. We make it easy for 
them to be friendly towards us and rather difficult for 
them to be nasty. 

As we have seen in connection with emotional balance, 
a laugh or a smile is a most useful ‘substitute response.’ 
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The child sometimes laughs to prevent himself from 
crying. In less extreme circumstances the laugh and the 
smile help us out considerably. The laugh has the special 
advantage over crying of offering convenient and socially 
approved relaxation. To some extent we can laugh our 
emotion off, and this may be a very good thing. 

In our social relationships there is much to be said for 
learning to make light weather of a difficult, tricky or un- 
happy situation. This is not just ‘pollyanna.’ Delicate 
subjects can often be handled much more easily when the 
general emotional tone is light and pleasant. If the 
Situation still remains somewhat tense the subjéct can be 
changed, Our real feelings, of course, may be deep in- 
deed, but it is often wisest not to share this secret. Deep 
feclings are perhaps best reserved for our more quiet 
intimacies. This suggested social light-heartedness should 
not be confused with light-headedness. Nor is it the re- 
Pression or undue suppression of feeling. It is rather in 
the nature of a policy concerning the conduct of our 
general social behaviour. 

One cannot expect much cheerfulness, however, from a 
mind seriously burdened with regrets, remorse, feelings of 
guilt, feelings of failure, and other troubles. The mature 
person learns to prevent his troubles, of which he has his 
share, from becoming unnecessarily burdensome. He 
learns to learn from, instead of merely suffer from, his 
troubles. He learns the importance of habit training in 
the field of the emotions and the general desirability of 
cheerfully facing up to life. Being miserable can easily 
become a habit. Misery and self-pity can become a poor 
substitute for tackling one’s problems and (frequently 
much more important) tackling oneself- Some of our 
problems, however, are too serious to be met merely with 
a forced smile. Many of them call for specific action on 
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our part to put things right and to alleviate our con- 
science. General optimism and an endeavour to be 
cheerful do not solve everything. Common sources of 
more or less serious trouble arise from personal loss, 
regrets, feelings of failure, feelings of anxiety, feelings of 
guilt, loneliness and mental conflict. In severe cases the 
help of a psychologist may be advisable. 


Personal Loss.—Everyone is faced at some time with 
serious personal loss. People who live in small worlds are 
specially vulnerable in this connection. Their little tents 
collapse when one of the ropes gives way. Least vaa a 
able are those who possess much which simply cannot , e 
taken away—wide interests, a broad outlook, long-term 
goals and plans. The soundly religious person, for as 
ample, always has his invisible means of support, whic 
provides him with strength and something to look forward 
to. People who build their lives on shifting sand— 
personal success, health, prowess at sport and so on~ 
may find themselves one day at a serious loss. 

We can also endeavour to learn a lesson from a loss. If 
we have lost in love, then an ‘inquest’ on ourselves 15 
probably called for. If we have failed in business or pro- 
fessional life or in some other field, there is most probably 
a useful lesson to be learned. If we have lost someone dear 
to us, it is likely we can learn something from their suc- 
cesses and failures. This constructive approach softens 
the blow and helps us in every way. 

Regreis.—Regrets sometimes weigh heavily on the mind. 
We all do things which we regret later on. It is unwise, 
however, to allow regrets to become an unnecessary 
burden. When a wrong has been done, we should en- 
deavour to put things right and learn our lesson. We 
should also learn to avoid such troubles as far as possible. 

Not all regrets arise from wrongs, however. Most of us 
are able to look back and see where we failed to make the 
best of our opportunities. The mature person does not 
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look back too long. He learns to face up to the conse- 
quences of his own decision. Making mistakes and facing 
the consequences are part and parcel of life. The im- 
mature person likes to exercise his choice, but he does not 
face up well to the consequences. 

Guilt——In life we not only feel sorry. We feel guilty, 

_too. Some of these feelings are likely to prove an un- 
necessary burden—a sort of hangover from our early days. 
As we have already seen, guilt feelings over healthy and 
normal sex behaviour are quite out of place in marriage. 
Some re-education may be called for so that the ‘guilt’ 
may be faced up to and dealt with. Conduct must always 
be looked at in the light of the total situation as it exists in 
the present. 

Guilt feelings may arise not from anything we have 
done or are even very likely to do, but from the strong 
feelings that we fecl we must keep under control. The 
mechanism here is similar to the anxiety some people feel 
concerning the safety and welfare of another person— 
anxiety which is compulsive and arises from submerged 
ill-will (perhaps not recognised). In some cases treatment 
may be required. 

There are occasions when we ought to feel ashamed of 
ourselves, Here the situation is similar to that concerning 
our regrets. Feelings should be a signal to be acted upon 
rather than a heavy burden to be carried around. The 
key to healthy freedom from burdonsome regrets 15 
personal integration, facing ourselves and our problems, 
being open and above board, doing what we can to put 
things right when we have done wrong, and, above all, 
avoiding serious trouble as much as possible. Prevention 
is not only better than redemption. It is often easier. 

The Toleration of Con. ict. —A mature person is able to 
tolerate a measure of conflict inhis thought and behaviour. 
Such toleration calls for a wise handling of ourselves and 
others. -The insensitive and probably not-too-well in- 
tegrated person 1s apt to accept contradictory elements 
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rather readily. Indeed, he may be largely unaware of 
them. The highly sensitive person, on the other hand, 1S 
apt to be too worried and too paralysed by them to function 
effectively. The one does not care enough; the other cares 
too much, over-worried at having to act against his own 
inner wishes and being forced to ‘sell his soul’ and cease 
to be himself. Then there are the unfortunate neurotics 
who are internally divided by incompatible yet compulsive 
traits. Such people find it impossible to be themselves. 

Modern life, with its many obvious and still more, less 
obvious contradictions, puts every thinking person 1n 4 
quandary. The struggle to maintain one’s integrity 18 4 
continuous and hard one. To escape the full blast of 
events by living a restricted or one-sided type of existence 
does not fully satisfy. The key here is the ability to tolerate 
rather than eliminate conflict. It is possible to tolerate 
even serious conflicts and yet maintain one’s fundamental 
orientation. We shall frequently have to act against our 
wishes, to give way, to compromise. But giving way need 
not mean giving up. Climbing down need not involve 
falling. Indeed our lives may be enriched by such experi- 
ences. Toleration of conflict may bring home to us the 
fact that the truth is not always entirely on one side. 
Awareness of conflict may thus act as a corrective. 

„The burden of toleration falls most acutely upon the 
highly sensitive. It is a price such wide-awake souls have 
to pay for their refinement and struggle towards integra- 
tion. The ability to work quietly towards our goals, to 
sacrifice something now for something even more valuable 
in the future, is an important achievement. Less courage- 
ous persons maintain their integrity only by living their 
lives at a-less complicated level (frequently less effective 
in the long run) or by sacrificing their values. Toleration 
is essential in an imperfect world, a world which would be 
less imperfect if over-sensitive people could be more 


tolerant and Jess sensitive people more aware of differ- 
ences of opinion and outlook. 
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Lack of Achievement and Success.—The mature person is 
able to strike a happy balance between aiming too high 
and aiming too low. Those who set their sights too high 
have to face failure; those whose sights are set too low 
feel their lack of achievement. Both types of miscalcula- 
tion bring their own peculiar troubles. 

While aiming too high is inevitably a common source of 
trouble in a highly competitive culture, it is probable that 
aiming too low is the more common personal weakness. 
So many fail through lack of effort. Modern psychology, 
with its heavy concentration upon the influence of 
heredity and environment, sometimes loses sight of the 
individual as a struggling person. Yet personal effort is 
one of the most decisive factors in some people’s lives. 
Paradoxically enough, the greater one’s endowment and 
opportunity the greater the personal effort needed. One 
of the commonest tragedies is the person who fails to make 
the best of his possibilities and potentialities. So, too, the 
well-endowed person in rather unfavourable circumstances 
and the not-too-well endowed person in favourable cir- 
cumstances both face a serious challenge to make the most 
of their situation. 

Trying to do too much, however, is bound to cause 
trouble sooner or later. The wise person is guided by 


experience. His judgment is not over-ridden too seriously 


by misguided standards of his own or his ‘circle.’ 

Social success is important, too. Many people are un- 
necessarily lonely and shy- Shyness is very largely a lack 
of social training—a matter of technique. Self-confidence 
can be acquired. Ina similar way loneliness can be largely 
laziness. But it may be something much more funda- 
mental. Itis often moral loneliness which is such a crippling 
burden—an anxious realisation that one does not ‘belong.’ 
This links up with the religious attitude. A feeling of 
certainty that one does ‘belong,’ that one has an important 
place in the scheme of things, that one 1s really needed, is 


an essential element in religious orientation. - 
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Crying for the Moon.—The mature person does not cry 
for the moon. Up to a point he learns to accept his lot. 
Somewhat similar to crying for the moon, and equally 
immature, is constantly wishing things were different and 
consequently failing to enjoy what there is to enjoy. Give 
such a boy an apple and he wishes it were a pear. Give 
him a pear and he wishes it were an apple. The mature 


person not only accepts his situation; he does his best to 
get something out of it. 


A similar case to the boy with the apple is the person 
who fails to enjoy life by the magnification of minor dis- 
appointments and ‘tragedies,’ There is the boy on holiday 
who is miserable all day, and fails to take advantage of all 
sorts of Opportunities, because his father would not buy 
him an ice cream, Many people fail to enjoy life because 
they concentrate on the cracks in the vase. Such people 
see things through the wrong end of the telescope. In 
life it pays to look up rather than down, to think of the 


good things. To a considerable extent this is a matter of 
habit and emotional control, 


Manners 


Manners, it is said, makyth man. Lack of them can 
certainly be a man’s undoing. Manners have been de- 
scribed as the social emollient, They ease the friction in 
getting along with our fellows and are closely concerned 
with that aspect of the art of living which we have already 
considered in connection with the esthetic side of life. 

Manners are really social skills. A lack of them amounts 
to social clumsiness and insensitiveness and is the result 
of a lack of consideration for others, carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, and a general absence of social training. 

Skills require analysis and practice as well as motivation. 
Manners are no exception. To a large extent they are a 
matter of knowing just what to do. This is an acquired art. 


Ien 
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The what is as important as the how. Manners are not 
merely style and polish. They go deeper. What we say, 
and how much, are just as important as the way we say 
it. Much harm may be done by an unfortunate choice of 
word or bad timing of a remark. The ancient wisdom 
contained in the advice to ‘keep the mouth shut but the: 
bowels open’ is far too frequently ignored. (There is the 
story of the policeman whose rapid promotion was 
declared to be due to the simple process of saying almost 
nothing and therefore never being wrong.) In argument. 
and discussion special care should be taken to be polite 
and generous. 

Another example of bad manners is ingratitude. 
People are frequently most annoyed (although they may 
not show it) by lack of thanks when they do a good turn. 
And in many cases their annoyance is perfectly justified. 

Praise is another psychological commodity which seems 
always in short supply. Insincere flattery, of course, 1s 
most obnoxious. But there are times when a little praise 
goes a very long way. What seems to be operating behind 
this self-imposed rationing of praise is not so much a fear 
that our fellows will suffer from a swelling of the cranium 
as a certain meanness of spirit on our part. 

The ‘frankness’ and ‘openness’ some people boast 
about may amount to little more than verbal incontinence, 
revealing poverty of wisdom and lack of consideration for 
others rather than richness of any virtue. There are times 
when manners and tact justifiably border on what some 


people consider to be hypocrisy- 


Mannerisms 


If manners can make a man, mannerisms can unmake 
hose status has. been 


him. Only the exceptional person W j 
fully established or who is protected in various ways from 
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the blasts of a highly competitive life can afford the luxury 
of foolish mannerisms. (Some exceptional people, of 
course, make capital out of their genuine, or perhaps not 
so genuine, idiosyncrasies.) 

Most people, however, are far from being exceptional 
and are likely to remain so. 


Courage and Faith 

Maturity has been seen to have its roots in courage and 
faith. The challenge of life calls for faith in ourselves and 
our fellows and belief in ultimate victory through effort 
and patience. _ 

Such courage is needed in every area of our personal 
battlefield—physical courage to face danger and pain, 
social courage to fulfil our social obligations and assert 
ourselves as active members of society, moral courage to 
defend and work towards the fulfilment of our values, 
and finally spiritual courage to face ourselves and the 
mysteries of life and death. 

Those who find their courage and faith failing would 
do well to dip into history. The story of the human 
struggle will stand critical inspection. One day, many of 
us believe, a psychology of abundance and fulfilment will 
replace the present want and frustration, The struggle for 
mere existence, now all too prevalent, will develop into 
the fine art of living the good life. Faith in each other 
and in things unseen will have been fully justified. 
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